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HfeARINGS ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AC^fOF 1963 

Part 17: Postsecondary Vocatioii|al Issues 



THURSDAY, JULY 22, 1982 

• ^ House of Representatives, 

. sl^bcommittee on elementary, 
Secondary, and Vocational Education, ' . 
Committee on Education ai^id Labor, . 

Washington^ D.C. 
The subcommittee met, purs\iant to notice, at 9:25 a.m., in room 
2175» Raybum House Office Building, Hon. Carl D. Perkins (chair- 
man 6f the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Perkins, Simon, Kildee, 
Erdahl, Petri, and Craig. ' ^ ' 

Staff present: John F. Jenni^igs, counsel; Nancy Kober, legisla- 
tive specialist. 

Chairman Perkins. The subcommittee will come to order, 

The Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational 
Education is continuing hearings today on the reauthorization of 
the Vocational Eklucation Act. > 

This morning we will focus on those issues related to postsecond- 
ary vocational education. 

The Vocational Education Act requires States to use 15 percent 
of their basic grants for postsecondary and adult education. We are 
interested in learning how these funds are being used and whether 
this set-aside should be increased or decreased. 

The 1976 amendments to the Vocational Education Act also reaf- 
firmed the concept of a single agency at the State level to adminis- 
ter vocational education programs. However, consultation with rep- 
resentatives of other State agencies, institutions, and constituencies, 
in planning programs is required. 

We would like to hear the witnesses' views ori whether the single 
State agency provision is working, the role of postsecondary agen- 
cies' and institutions in State governance, and any recommenda- 
tions for improving the vocational education governance structure. 

We have a distinguished panel of witnesses this mOrning and I 
am delighted to welcome you all. 

We have Dr. John Rowlett, vice president for academic affairs 
and research at Eastern Kentucky .University; Joe D. Mills, State 
director. Division of Vocational Education, Florida State Depart- 
ment of Education; Diane L. Lutes, assistant , to the chancellor, Illi- 
nois Eastern Community College; ai^d Richard Wilson, vice presi- 



dent for Federal relations, American Association of Community 
, "^and Junior Colleges. ( 

We are delighted to welcome the etitire panel hereHhis morning. 
We will hear from you first, Dr. Rowelett. 

We will hold all our cftjptions until we hear from the whole 
panel. ^ < , 

You may proceed. 

STATEMB5«T OF JOHN D. ROWl^ETT, VICE PRESIDENT FOR ACA- 
DEMIC AFFAIRS AND RESEARCH, EASTERN KENTUCKY UNI- 
VERSITY 

Dr. Row LETT. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my name is 
John D. Rowlett and I serve as vice president for academic affairs 
and research and dean of the faculties at Eastern Kentucky Uni- 
versity, r 

I am beginning my 32d year as a member of the faculty at this 
institution and hold the academic rank of professor of industrial 
education and technology. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to present testimony to the 
subcommittee concerning the reauthorization of the Vocational 
Education Act. 

Mr. Chairman, it is an understatement to say that we live in 
troubled times — I sense more ^anxieties among people at all age 
levels than I have ever observed in my professional career. 

Adults are worried about the future of their jobs, their business- 
es, and for those who are older, what retirement will hold for them 
and whether or not the social security program to which many 
have contribu^d for 30 or 40 years will really be of assistance to 
them. ' 

Many young people have a profound concern about the future — 
whether or not they will be able to find employment— whether or 
not they will ever be able to own a home. These concerns are not 
isolated, they are nationwide. 

As a society, we have an obligation through our diverse scheme 
of educational institutions to offer programs that will equip indi- 
viduals for effective citizenship. And part of this equipment must 
be the motivation to want -to work, and a base of knowledge and 
'skills necessary to enter the labor market and to succeed in it. 

Vocational education, whatever else it m^y be, is concerned with 
preparing people for gainful employment— for work— young people, 
middle-aged people, and older people. 

Vocational education is typically school based, it is in compre- 
hensive high schools, in vocational schools, in post-secondary tech- 
nical institutes, in community colleges, and in 4-year colleges and 
universities. 

Although this^ill is not recognized by some, 4-year colleges and 
universities offer a broad range of programs. I will comment on 
those a bit later to prepare people for work. 

Vocational education programs are supposed to mirror existing 
and emerging opportunities for gainful employment in occupation^ 
requiring less-than-baccalaureate-level preparation. 
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The Congre&b demonstrated its concern fur preparing people for 
work when it- passed the Smith-Hughes Act in 191i7. This act 
stated, in effect, tnat preparing people for work is not just a tocal 
concern but ift is. a national concern, and bur Fedwal Government 
entered into a partnership with the States to promote the<leveJop- 
ment ajid maintenance-of vocational programs 

Subsequent amendments to this act were basically additive in 
nature until, Mr. Chairman, through your leadership, the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 19G3 became public law The changes rn 
this act were farreaching. *• 

And of signififance to m> testimony today, the 19,63 act removed 
tke barrier to funding vocational programs ~at colleges and univer- 
sities as long as they are less-than-baccalaureate-level programs lo- 
cated at community colleges aiid at senior colleges and universi*ties 

For the first time these funds couid be used for supporting voca- 
tional technical t>pes of programs Igcated on college campuses 

This permitted for the first time vocational education funds to be' 
used to provide partial financial support for associate degree pro- 
grams that are designed to prepare people for gainful employment. 
Associate degree programs are, offered by community colleges and 
by a number of senior colleges and universities 

The institution that I represent is a regional State university 
that enrolled this past fall over 13,500 students in associate, bacca- 
laureate, and graduate programs.^ ' 

There are over 350 institutions in this N£itior\ that are similar to . 
Eastern, Most began as nqrmal- schools for the preparation of 
tdacher^ and ov^r the years evolved into multipurpose regional 
State colleges and universities. 

Tl^se institutions are often referred to as "schools of oppdrtuni- ^ 
t>." Many have open-admissions policies anrd subscribe to the prin- 
ciple of low tuition. ' * 

I received my undergraduate degree irhm an institution of this 
type in Texas. following World War II with the assistance of the GI 
bill that provided me initially with $65 and later $75 per-month for 
living costSv ' , ^ . * 

In the fall of 1981, 43 percent of the studejits enrolled at Eastern 
Kentuck> University came from Appalachian counties, marfy from 
your congressional district, Mr, Chairmqp. ' * ' 

And 51 percent of these students were from communities of 
fewer than 10,000 in population. Over half of our students at our 
university are from communities of less than lO,000 students. 

This* past fall, over 70 percent of our full-time undergraduate stu- 
dents received some type of financial assistance. This is 
understandable when you consider that 58 percent of these stu- 
dents came from families with annual incomes of less than 
$20,600—58 percent. 

We ai;e still very niuch a "school of Qpportunity.** Al Smith, the 
past Federal cochairman of the Appalachia Regional Commission. V 
told our 1982 graduating class— and I quotef ^ , 

Yoju were fortunate to find your wa> to this particular school which emphasizeb 
training fur jobs fur tumurruw rather than replacement positions for ub&ulesLcnt in 
dustnes and crowded occupations of yesterday 
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Kastt^rn Kentuckv Uni\erbit> offers a broad range of bacealaure- 
atf and gtaduale ptu^;!ar!i^ in the traditional libi^ral arts fields, in 
busmefi»5>» and in teacher education. These are high quality pro- 
grams that attract many able students to our campus, 

iThe major units of the , academic organization of Eastern Ken- 
tucky Univer&itv consists of nine undergraduate collegesr^ gradu- 
ate school, and an office for undergraduate studies. * 

The college uf allied health and nursihg departments covers asso- 
ciate degree nur&ing, baccalaureate nursing, emergency, medical 
care^ health record science, medical assisting, medical technology, 
occupational therapy^ and environmental health. 

The college of applied arts and technology departments covers 
agriculture, home economics, industrial education and technology, 
mass communications, and military science. 

The college of arts and humanities departments covers art, Eng- 
lish, foreign languages^ humanities, music, philosophy and religion. 



The college of business departments covers accounting, business 
administration, business education and office administration, eco- 
nomics, and finance and business systems. 

The college of education departmentjs offers administration, coun- 
seling, and educational studies, curriculum and instruction, special, 
education, and model laboratory school. 

The college of health, physican education, recreation and athlet- 
ics departments covers health education, health, physican educa- 
tion» recreation, and athletic services, physical education, and rec- 
reation and park administration. 

The college of law ^nforcqrient departments covers correctional 
services, fire prevention and control, police administration, traffic 
safety, and security. ' 

The college of natural and mathematical sciences departments 
covers biological sciences, ^chemistry, geology, mathematical sci- 
ences, natural sciences^ and'physicsand astronomy. " j 

And, the college of social and behavoriai sciences* department , 
covers >inthropology, sociology, and social work, geography and' 
plannijig, historv, political science, psychology, and social science. 

In addition to the more traditiqnal pnive'rsit^ degree programs. 
Eastern offers 29 associate degree programs m such fields as nurs- 
ing and computer electronics. We graduate 3aO-40O students frorp 
these programs each year 

Our associate, deg?ree programs are developed on a career ladder 
model In most instances, a graduate of an associate degree pro- 
^ gram may pursue a baccalaureate program in the same field with- 
out loss of acadejmic credit. 

Mr Chairman and members of the committee, sometimes you 
hear that college graduates have difficulty finding jobs. This is true 
in some fields of study. 

But let me assure you that the graduates of these programs find 
jobs— they have the skills and knowledge, developed in a university 
setting, that are highly regarded in the labor market. 

For example, since 1%1 we have graduated over 1,200 students 
with associate degrees in nursing, a 2-year program for the prepa- 
ration of registered nurses. Jhese graduates can find employment 
in most any community in this Nation. 
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A cunt»f native estimate f)laces the current shortage of registered 
nurbes> at* 100,0011 Tht* a^bociate de^^ree program in nursing—and -I 
ube this simpl> as.>an t-xainple — is a postsecondary program that is 
jus>t as> eligible for funding under the Vocational Education Act of 
liH)3, as amended, db a postsecondai;y program in auto mechanics 

• or carpentry or in machine shop. 

Need I. SReculate with you where nursing frequently fits in the 
bCheme of things when it comes to the allocation of postsecondary 
vocational dollars— near the bottom if it is in the scheme at all 
. our institution we have not received funds for prbgam support 

* ^or this very critical program for a number of years In this and 

other areas— and I would generalize on this because I think it is a 
^ nationwide problem in our kind of institution, the dollars just do 

not flow to these Rmds of programs. 
- This IS in spite of the fact that there is a criticaljiational shcfrt- 

age oF nurses. This does not make commonsense am I do not think 

it squares with the intent of Congress. 
A companion statement has been distributed to you today from 

the American Association of State Colleges and Universities and is 

also on behalf of the American Association of State Universities 

* and Land Grant Colleges. 

I would ask that this be placed in the record in its entirety. 

Chairman Pkrkins. Without objection, so ordered. 

Dr. RowLETT. Among other things, this statement includes statis- 
tics based on findings o,f studies that we have conducted at Eastern 
Kentucky University in cooperation with the.se two n^itiopal orga- 
nizations. 

This began in the 19()0's and the last study was completed in 
1981. 

In 1981, there w^re 183 of these senior colleges and univej:sities 
offering 2,179 less-than-baccalauteate level technical programs en- 
* rolling over 120,000 students. 

This is equivalent to 120 postsecolidary and vocational schools, 
each with an enrollment of 1,000 students. This i^ ^ significant 
commitment, and a significant contribution to the employment of 
people in preparation for jobs for which there is a demand in* the 
labor market. <^ 

Ten years earlier, our 1971 study reported 142 institutions offer^ 
mg 1,097 programs and enr^)lling 57,0,00 students. We have seen a 
doubling of both progrartis and enrollments in this 10-year period 

Yet mstitutions report that they recfeive little or none of the 
, postsecondary vocational education dollars^ to assist in supporting 
the costs of these programs. 
* f At the postsej:ondary level, dollars should go to support programs 
for which tb^e is a high demand for graduates—not just i^ the 
local count^ but in the Nation. 

• And these graduates should expect their skills and knowledge 
^ base to be transportable throughout the Nation. 

I am not at all satisfied with the way the IS-percent set-aside for 
postsecondary education has worked for senior colleges and univer- 
sities offering less-than-baccalaureate level programs. 

Some system must be developed, if in fact it is the intent of Con- 
gress that these Federal funds are to follow programs, nOt levels of 

/ 
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insti.tution^, to inbure that all postbecondar> institutions offering 
eligible programs are treated in an equitable nnTanner. 

I think it is tfrne that the "sole State agency" clause be amendecT 
tu permit the State to have the latitude to use a separate board for 
the administration of p6stsecondar> vocational education dollars if 
they should so choose. 

Some system needs to be developed to insure that* these dollars 
flow toward .the support of programs that produce graduates that 
are badly^ needed in our labor market today. 

I support the set -aside for postsecondary and vocational and tech 
nicaPprograms. I would verx much like to see it increased. 

But I would' not like to see it increased at the expense of our sec- 
ondary vocational prograjns. The^e programs have 'merit. They 
have great merit on their, own right. They .serve a great need for 
the youngsters who are enrolled in our secondary schools. 

I^ould not' like to see [support diminished for these particular 
programs. - | 

What this means is, in substance, that we need more money for 
vocational education at all levels as oj)posed to fewer doljars. ' 

The American Association of State Colleges and Universities, as 
stated in the testimony that has been .distributed, raises questions 
about the concept of a single sole State agency for the administra- 
tion of vocational prograrqs. 

Ifis the position of this organization that this ought to be loos- 
ened up a bit an,d give thie States an opportunity to look at other 
ways of managing programs if the^ States so choose to look at other 
ways. 

It does not forbid the use of a sole State agency, but would 
simply, open up other avenues should a State decide that other ave- 
nues' would be better. 

From a personal standpoint, I think sonrlewhere along the way 
we need to have specific and explicit provisions that will mandate 
that 4-year colleges and universities that are involved in preparing 
less-than-baccalaureate gifaduates for gainful employment, are rep- 
resented and represented verj' directly as a part of the State plan- 
ning process. 

At least I think a spot should be reserved on the State advisory 
council for vocational education. 

In closing, let me state that the relationship of my university 
with the personnel in our State Bureau of Vocational Education 
has been excellent— many of them received degrees from Eastern 
Kentucky University which is also the case with Dr. Robert Worth- 
ington, the current Assistant Secretary for Vocational Education of 
the U.S. Department of Education. • 

We receive more postsecondary vocational dollars than most of 
our sister institutions. 

However, the funding is woefully inadequate. There are not 
enough postsecondary vocational dollars in Kentucky to assist all 
programs that should receive support. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for your continued vigorous 
and effective leadership in support of vocational education pro- 
grams, wherever they may be located in our system of public sec- 
ondary and higher education, and for the opportunity provided me 
today to share my vie\vs with you and members of the committee. 



* Thank you 

Chairman Pkrkins We want to thank you very much 
We will. hold questions until the rest of the panel testifies. 
[Statement referred to follows.) ^ 

Prepaked Statement b\ American Association of Statk Collkoks and 
Universities 

rhi& statement ib to <ictompan> tei)tirnon> b> Dr John D Rovvlett, Vict' Frebident 
lur AtddvniiL Affairb and Research, Kaatern Kentucky Univ6rbit>, on behalf of the 
American Aijijociation of State Colleges and Universitieb The btatement ib albo of 
tered on behalf of the National Association of State Universitieb and Land Grant 
Colleges and the American Council on Educatioi] 

This siatemenrwil! deal with the following Issues 

'1 The contribution of four-veiir colleges and universities to vocational education 
1 The need to change the "sole state a^rfcy" clause in current law 

The need to provide tor adequate state planning, including the in\olvement of 
all types of postsecondar> institutions 

-t The i\vvi\ to increase the present la percent ^et-abido for postsecondary and 
adult tnlucation 

i The current administration bill. S Z^'S), and 'tidnnnist ration recommeruled ap 
propriatipn levels for vocational education 

I THK OONTKIBUnON OK KOUR^YEAK COU.KC.ES A*ND UN1VERS1TI^:S 

A series of studies made b> Dr John D Kowlett, Vice President for Academic Af 
fairs and Research at Eastern Kentuck> Universit>, h(ne clearly shown tllcit four 
year colleges Ui.tke a major but largely unrecognized contribution to providing less 
than-baccalaureate vocational education The most recent studv, in ID^li, revealed 
that o\er UH>.(HM1 students, attending l^'*> four-year institutions, .svere enrolled m 
M>me J.IHH) ^epilrate programs The programs included a wide railgc of occupiillonal. 
twhnical. health- related, business- related, and other fields 

lluwevt-r. these institutions reported that they receive<i little or no federal aid 
under the Vocational Education Act iVKA) lor these programs It has alwtijs been a 
general principle that federal support should go to whatever institutions offer pro 
grams which met^t a national purpose that federal law should not ^isc riminate by 
designating certain t>pes of institutions This is true in almost all programs admin 
istered under the Higher Education Act, as well, iis programs mvolving funds for 
research, training, and veterans education # 

In the Vocational Education Act, however. Congress has left it to the complete 
discretion of the '»ok» state agencv" how funds vsiU be Allocated Some states l^avi' 
chosen to give all or moht funds> for the operation of vocational education progKmis 
to postsecondary area »chuol» isomettt*i^s schools created for that pMrpose). after by 
passing community colleges already offer ifig the same programs Iti other stateb, 
community colleges have been included, but four year colleges h<ive be^n excluded 
in almost every state. 

In other words, a particular occupation<d program nuiy receive generous federal 
aid at a communit> college, but an identical 'program offered at a four year college 
may rtveive no aid at all 

Howlftt's earlier studies in I'JTl and 1975 also shovyed that niany four>ear col 
legt^s offer occupational programs These as well aithe IDHl studj, vsere made vv'th 
the cooperation of Av\S(rU aud the National Association of State Universities <md 
Land-Grant colleges iNASULC?C). 

TodiU, more colleges than ever are developing vocational courses, m response to 
the needs of the time Four-jear colleges like Other institutions are aware of the 
need to revitalize American industry and to traia'tbe skilled people needed for 
modern industrv and our defense needs But programs are bei;ig cut back in many 
states bectiuse of state fiscal problems, at the same time thesfc programs do i)ot re 
(^eive federal funds for which they legally qualify 

The lySl Rowlett stud> for the first time asked a series of questions about the 
extent to which four year colleges receive federal VEA money, whether for the oper 
ating costs of vc^ational programs, or for such other purposes as teacher training, 
curriculum developmentt research, or vnnoas special prelects Here are the results 

Almost all colleges reported that they rLH:eived no VEA funds for the operating 
costs of programs at the iess-than»baccalaureate level 

A small number of colleges received some funds through the state agencies for 
training secondary-school vocational teachers 
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A con^aleiablv sinallt^i iiuriiU'i rev.t'iu*d tuiuls, ufteu uiilv a tt'w thuuband dullard, 
>iith pi4rjH^?»fs a>tiinKuluin lit v t'lupiiu'iil. rebeauh. and 5>pev.ial prujt'Ltb A^ain. 
<. wll^ at tiu* diSt'H'tiOfi t'l ^hr sialt' aKt'iU'it**» 

In tuialuMun. oru' ^.an unlv s*u that thf va^l^ niajunts ot UHir>ear ».ollt'gt'>, t'du 
eating a> lhe\ do a niajuril> ul all Aiiit'i uau cullt'^{k' students, aro receiving alniubt 
no tedt'ral \*KA a:>^Jl^la^c^,* f 

2 rut. ' SOI-KSTATh A<:tN-<'N' ISSl ¥ 

Main ut the prublenus whiv-h j>ost>eLond^ii v aKstitutiuni> have had N^^ith the VKA 
siiKt' the i'.H>.> lfgi>latiun can be traced in part tu thf huU' xstate blralegv ageiiLv" 
.tlaii^e. Sec lOhanh ul the VVIA lavv as amended Not anl> niubt a bule btate agt.*>»c> 
admniister the program, but in almost everv >tate this ib the iigencv ith primary 
re>ponMbihtv toi elementarv secondtirv education But {iiacliLallv all .states iiovv ad 
iiunibter posti.ecoiidiir> or higher education through ii separate board or boards ^ 

Yitr vears. both two-vear Jnd four vear college spukcbinen have n>ainlainvd that in 
aianv st<ae> the elementarv secondiirv boards or vi)cational education btalis do not 
underbtiMid the needs and problems ol f>ost secondare education Thev bee man> 
slate agencies ah onented toWiird the more liatlitiorial high school level tdurbeb, and 
unav\are ol tlianges in lev.hnolog\ iind the labor market v\lnch require the more m 
nuvajLive approiUhes ai^d know how lound in jxjslbecondarv bchools Jyjine colleges 
h.tve al>o objt'L'tejd Icj whiil thev tunsider the relalivel> arbitrar> \v'a> in which 
award** mav be made b> the :?tate agencies 
^ We Indieve the must governors, sliile legi>lalorb, and stale Jygher edut^alion agen 
ties would wekome the gre^itei tlexibilil^ vvhith would cunie. with giving each .state 
the option to adifnmster postsecondiirv VEA lunds through a different boar<i Such 
(leMbilit> certain! V in tune with the moves to decentralize decision making to the 
.states, which this adnuni^tration ha,s called for 

We urge C'ongrevs to amend or elnninale the solu^jptate a^enc> cjause. and give 
eath state the discretion to adnnnLster te<ieral \'KA fundb as it wishes 

J AI>KQl'ATK STATK 1M^\N.MN<; 

The present VKA law iiKludes a fairl> elaborate seues of steps intended to in 
volve poblsecondarv uibtitutions ui btate planning related lu the usej^f federal VKA 
fundb Language m Sees lO.V lO'J calls lor a State adv ibor> Council reprebenting 
conmiunitv toUegeb and other post secondarv institutions U calls for annual evalua 
tion re^)ortb from each state bu bin it ted to the National Advibor) Council on Vuca 
tiui^il Kducation It ahso calls tsec 107) lor the involvement ul state agencies rebpun 
aible tor conimunitv colleges and other higher education mstit utiofib, in the develop 
ineiit ot stale plans It includes appeals procedures, including the possibdity of court 
challenges 

All thi> language was added tu the VEA in order to abbure that not only postsec 
ondarv tnlucation but nian> other interebtb — the dibadvantaged, the handicapped, bi 
lingual groups, women, as well as labor, industry, and the public — would be iTi 
Volved in th^^ planning process , 

Sinularlv. the National Adv i.sory Council on Vocational Educati6n (Sec U)2j was 
intended to represent po.sl.seco*iulary education and all others with an interest in 
thest* programs 

The U^M Rovvlett survev revealed that the state planning process is *iot working 
very sseU. if at all. as far as man\ four year college spokesmen are concerned If 
therv IS any representation . it may be an official m a state postsecondar> agenc> 
who mav have many uther priorities Cases in which a stalf plan or decisions about 
the allocations of lund.s have been challenged appear to be rare This may redect 
simplv an awareness that, given a suit* state agency, such appeals may fall on deal 
ears 

We do not ^uggesl Federal legislation tu chiinge the statt; planning p rue ess We 
suggest changing the sole stale agency clause, and alerting state governors, legishi 
tors, and higher education institutions of their responsibiUtiqs 

/4 THfc 1.0 rKKCKNT I'OSTSKCONDARY Shrr-AS1[)E 

♦ 

The adoption of thiS feature of the bill in 1968 undoubtedly encouraged many 
states to expand their assistance to .the postsecondarj sector We believe that it 
should be mcreased, if jx)ssible 
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D THK ADMINISTKATION VhA BILL AND AI^I'ROVRIATIONS RECOMMENDATIONS 

iVe art' m general aKii-t'iutMit v%uh testimiliiv j;iven by the American Vocational 
Asbpciation lAVA) on Julv I. More the Senate Subcommittee on Education, 

criticizing the administration biU^ iS on Vocational a^d adult education We 

feeF that this bill has many shortcomings , . u . 

Most important, at a time of uni\eFs>al agreement that ipuch more should be done 
to* strengthen the AmeriCim economy, the bill and administration budget policy 
sharply ^educeci Federal impending As the AVA pointed out, spenjling would fall 
trom 57^4 million m fiscal year VM) to $l.iJ million m fisciU year 1983, a 4o percent 
drop a time ot rapidU nitreasing 'inHation Thex^urrent fiscal year flg^re of 
ShoS million. Ukel> tSbtj» adopted for fiscal ^ear as^well is already too low 

The' AVA believes that a (.omplofe phase.-out of VEA is planned by the administra 
t ion over^ the next few'*Wurs .* ' ^ . 

The combination in the prdpo&ed nesv law of grandiose Federal purposes, and tar 
iei* money uii, we^f as mUih leSfe Federal osersight oser the money), is a guaVantee 
that Ihe'pVoposetPjiew VEA would be far le$s effective in meeting national or local 
needs than the present program • * ' 

The administration bill aUo fails to deal with some of the specific issues raised 
abovefand would simply make the existing situation worbe 

It retams the sole state agency leature 

It does awav with any postsecoffdary set-aside ^ 
It doi'S eliminate almost the entire state planning process in the present law 
It doe.s not rcn^uiire postse^-ondarv representation on the National Advisory Coun 
til It does nut ^petilv anv kind of representation, except to sa^' (sec U)l) that a ma- 
jority of membet> shall be non-educators , * 
in conclusion, we urge Congress' 

Give mort- ^ittention to the contribution of four-year as well as two year colleges 
m the VEA program 

Change the ^ole state ageiii) clause, so that postsecondary insUlulions and agen- 
cies can administer their own funds ' 
Consider increasing the 15 percent ix)stsecondary set-aside 

Reject the administration VEA bill as well as administration recommendations 
for much lower overall funding levels 

Chairman Perkins. We will next hear from Joe D. Mills, State 
director, Division of Vocational Education, Florida State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

We w^rome you here. 

You may. proceed 

STATEMENT OF JOE D. MILLS. ST^iTE DIKECtOR, DIVISION OF 
VOCATIONAL: EIUCATION, FLORIDA STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION . 
Mr. Miu^. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Joe Mills. State director. Division of Vocational Education 
with the State Depart^ment in Florida. 

I am president-elect of the American Vocational Association and 

I am here representing AVA.- ' 

I certainly thank you for the opportunity to discuss the issues M 
hand. '^-^ . ^ . 

Having been involved in the business of vocational education for 
some 35 years now-— I left the Navy in 1946 right after World War 

II and 'got into vocational education— I have seen the fantastic 
growth. 

I can speak to the great extent of the growth we have had in 
Florida, particularly in the area of postsecondary education. 

Being rather knowledgeable of the legislative history of vocation- 
al education, I am well aware of the strong congressional interest 
that has had over the years in training and retraining of adults. 
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We find that in our 19(>8 amendments we had the identification 
of certain dolJans i»ome If) percent— for vocational programs. 
^ I J,hink it is important for ub to understand that what we are 
talking about is the concept of vocational education as a program. 

1 personally have a responsibility in my State as one of four divi- 
sions responsible for the delivery of vocational education under a 
single State board of education, which^is the Governor and the 
cabinet. 

In this position we have, we are a programmatic division, and we 
are responsible for vocational education across all levels of educa- 
tion. * 

So from that standpoint, I think we are aware of the problems as 
it relates to government. 

We have vocational education across this country, as we well 
know, in secondar> schools, in technical institutions, in community 
colleges, in area vocational schdojdl, and in umVersities and Col- 
leges, as well as a,ver> big element in vocational education, which 
is the private sector. * 

We coordinate very much with that private sector. 

I am here first of all to state the ppsition of the,American Voca- 
tional Association and also to respond to the three questions which 
you have addressed to me at this time 

First of alL I would like to take the three questions, if I may, and 
make a quick response to those. 

Question number one is How is the 15-percent set-aside in the 
act for postsecondary and adult education working and to your 
knowledge, have States met this regulation and how are the funds 
being used? 

I would say to you that from my knowledge of working with 
other States, that the lo-percent set-aside is working and has per- 
formed a great function so far as the movement of our postsecon- 
^dary programs is. concerned. 

I think the States certainly must be meeting this regulation "be- 
cause by law they have to. 1 do, not know of any State that has 
been deprived of the dollars because they have not met the regula- 
tions. 

'^fce secon^d question is. Should this set-aside be continued and 
should it be increased or decreased"^ 

From my standpoint, I think you need to increase the dollar sup- 
port at this particular issue. * 

The issue of governance is the third question and whd^her the 
sole State agencies should be retained and how the provisions re- 
quiring consultation with othepState agencies are working. 

1 tell you that they are working well. I think I can give you an 
example. I know the other States are working in this regard. 

When-yqu put this in the legislation that we should be working 
with other agencies, this had already been taking place for m^ny, 
many years. 

A good example of where we are today in terms bf agency" coo rdi-* 
nation— keeping in mind that in our State we have a division of 
public schools, a division of%Qmmuhity colleges, and ^a division of 
universities called the board of regents, s 

1 represent. the programm^tiil; division across all those, which is 
the vocational division 
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We work Aery well together so far as this is concerned. I feel , 
very strongly that in the majority of the' States th^t this is taking 

The other element with State agencies is this. I will give yo^ one 

good example. ^ * ^t-., .j r i.u 

With the employment service in the State of Elorida, where they 
have beeacut back in support to the point^they have closed ottices, 
y we have now opened three offiots of employment service in area 
vocational centers across our State. We wilPbpen 12 more • 

We have found that in the first tbree w,e have opened, m one 
case, in the case of Tampa, have more business, in that school 
' offite than one of the major offices downtown. ^ 
The value of that is that we are bringing the unemployed indi- 
vidual in close contact with the institutions and vice versa We are 
bringing ;he students and theanstitutions in close contact with th^ ^ 
" employment services. " . ^ , . , ' i ^ 

I can cite you fnany, many other examples of where we are work- 

^ ing in that regard * \ a ^ , i ..u 

So, I v^ouW s&y to you that a sole State agency that has the re- 
^ sponsibihty fc^ coordinating,jU^e total program in a given btate^in 
this time'of slackening dollars as we have— and we have a 10 per- 
cent downfall as far as our State revenue in Florida is coDcerned— 
and it is gomg to be more im^^rtant that we have that coordina- 
tion to eliminate any ^duplication of effort and to make certain we 
cover all elements. , . , 

Those are the three questions that you addressed. I responded to 

. ^^But in t€u-ms of the position of the Aperican Vocational Associ- 
ation; we are for a 30-percent set-aside/ We feel that with the em- 
» phasis today in the labor market and the growing emphasis in a 
change~rn the demands for the types of individuals that we are 
training, that we have a changing role which ife taking place.^ ; 

We have- had a movement in high technology, , particularly in 
what we consider the area of postsecondary education. 

So, from the standpoint of the Association, we are together on an 
increase' of some 30 percent. ^ , , ^ • i.. 

I say that this idea was not arrived at simply by one meeting or 
so We had over 100 business educators working. together and busit 
i>ess people and educators and industry people working together. 
' , We came to this, particular decision. , •, u L i 

. The second point in terms of AVA i| that there should be Only 
one system of State goverii^nce for programs of vocational educa- 
tion within the State. j , 

If we take the premise that we are talking about-programs and 
not about levels of education, the i). it makes commonsense that it 
you are going to coordinate things you have to have a single 
agency to p6ll all these facts and figures together. 
• I say to you that if we .are an example of what can be done in 
terms of a single State agency coordinating it for all levels of edu- 
cation, I think we are doing the jpb. - 

Therefore, thefeition of th*e American Vocational Association is 
such that we'beli^R in one system of State governance. 
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We realize there are . major issues in some States where the gov- 
ernance is under a t^pard of K through 12. This has presented prob* 
lems. 

But we still feel that that responsibility for making^ that decision 
should be at the S^atejevel/ ' * V ;, 

New legislation, ^ve think, shctuld focus on skills traiifing and re- 
training „of adults. Again, this is a big program. As you look at the 
program across the cotmtry— and I think the majority of u§ would 
call a great deal of this supplemental training. 
' It is one of the big programs that we suppCPrt in our State of Flor- 
ida. My review across the country is that we are probably, in terms 
of number of people being served institutionally through all insti- 
tutions, we do more iri short-term supplemental training and up- 
grading of people, than we do in basic skills training, regardless of 
the institution. • * • 

\ For yCur information, sometimes we get confused as to what 
postsecondary, institutions are. I think they encompass a broad 
field. . • . ^ • 

We have over , 500 institutions who are postsecondary who are 
not associate degree programs. We have over 1,500 programs in the 
countrj*^ that are not only postsecondary^ but serving secondary 
siinply .because of the.^eography pf tfie institution, the size of the 
population, ^ - ' 

Historically if you came to Florida 15 year^^ago, we had about ^ix 
physical facilities giving vocational education at the postsecondary 
level. ' =^ . ' . * 

One was an old hotel in Miami that had been converted. Ii^ 
Tan^pa was an old proprietary institution that had Been tak^n 
over. I could g6 to Jacksonville and show you another old' institu- 
tion. 

Another one would have been a junior high school and a senior 
high school. " . v 

We are proud to say that we have 32 in the last 15 years. As a 
result of the 1963 act, we have ^2 mgdern area vocational centers. 

In addition, we K^e 28 of our comn\unity colleges— 14 of them 
which have be?n classifi^ as area vocational schools. We think 
they are wep equipped and we think that we are ready to Serve the 
population of the State of Florida as, well as this country. 

If you will look at the transfer of people into our State, we are 
beginning to serve an awful lot of people down there. 

I think the thing I am proudest of in terms of the total country is 
that I think we have the best darn system in the world. 

.1 have visited Japan. J have visited Geriiiwiy and elsewhere. We 
haye the potential today at any given time w|h facilities and staff- 
ing, with some fiscal support for increased use of these institutions. 

We have the potential to train every ^person that we need to 
tr^in in America.' JVe can assume a tole whfch I think we have had 
in the past and will h^ve in the future and that is in the matter of 
national defense. ' ^ ' ^ 

I think we could go into business tomorrow, as we are doing in 
Florida. are working with two military agencies. We are going 
to start ground'^training for naval pilots at Pensacola. We ar6 doing 
some other things in that regard. 

"IS 
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I simply state that the institutions are tHht fleiible and. they are* 
ready to do Ihe job. ^ 

We.thif\k there should be continued support— and again I am 
speaking of the American Vocational Association— for adult basic 
education. ' * . • ' 

We still have a, problem of adults. 1 think of adults , of 16 or 
above,»who are leaving our secondary programs, who have not re- 
ceived all of the^basic skills. ' ^ 

But they are willing to come back at a later date "when the 
demand is placed upon them to have thes§ basic skills and get 
these basic skills. . > 

I strongly support, and' the AVA strongly supports, this growth* 
in adult basic education. 

We al^ think— and this is the fifth point of th^American Voca- 
tional Association's position— that the new legislw;ion should pro- 
vide a uniform definition for postsecondary and adult Vocational 
education. 

Postsecondary and adult vocational education should be treated 
as a program Jor serving post-higb-school youth and adults. 

It is an organized program of instruction for persons who have 
complete or left hieh school and for persons who have'already en- 
tered the labor market but,who are unemployed. 

We knp\v ^hat these .^n'ograms give credit on the associate degree 
lev^l. Tl)erefore, we strongly reci.uest that you give consideration to 
the uniform^ definition of postsecondary and adult education. 

I have a couple of minutes left, Mr. Chairman. I would like tp 
teil'you'about some of the things th^t I think are also taking place 
which have been instigated by the legislation we have had- 

For instance, in the whole field of computer technology. We now 
have a.system in our' State where we have a terminal in every one 
of OUT .institutions that on any giyep morning,, a student can step 
up tp th^ terminakahd Jcnow what jobs are available irt^ny p^rt of 
our State. ' / ^ ' ' 

We find that this is happening elsewhere' in" the country. We 
have a system whereby on a 8-times/a-year basis ^ve send out to 
23,000 employers the names of all the'graduates of our institutions 
so they can contact them. They contain addresses and telephone 
number^. 

All of these things have been done, quite frankly, simply because 
we have had that unique thing of the Federal dollar which has 
been the real key dollap,in the growth in some of the quality things 
we arp doing in vocational education. 

Much, of it' has been centered in our postsecondary institutions. 

In summary, I would like to say that throughout the history of 
the Federal involvement in vocational education, the Federal role 
has recognized that vocatioqal education is a program and it can be 
funded. It is manageable and accountable. 

vfederal legislation has recQgnized that Vocational education is 
the primary responsibility of the State and local governments. 

One'of the things that we believe in very strongly in our State — 
and I know it is true elsewhere — and that is local cdRtrol at the 
local school level. 

Sometimes in our State it is a real hindrance to the things we do. 
But it still is a very strong effort. 
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riowever. because of the ini>tUutional setting for vocational edu- 
ctuion which: vat'ieh from State to State— and it vafies within our 
Sjtate— and it varies from curnniunity to community, we find that 
the legislation should call for a single State agency to cobrdinate 
vocational education. « 
* . / I would* digresij from the prepared statement to sa> that I think 
the Congress of the United States, through your great efforts, 
should help us iden,tif> the goals, the policies, and where we need 
^0 go so far as our national needs are concerned 

We have the responsibilit> of tying those together with the needs 
that ^^e have in our individual States which are different and the 
needs w? have in 9iir individual communities. ^ 

1 thmk the end result of that can be a continuing program that 
Will be in a pfosition and is in a position today to do just about any-^ 
thing >ou folks ask f6r 4n the way of meeting- the needs of Ameri- 
ca's labor force for upgrading and upt raining. 

It IS a real pleasure for me to be here and make these few com- 
s ments. Normally m> presentations are before the legislature in the 
State of FJorida They are a little more tenuous at that time be- 
cause we are afeking for a fairly large sum of money to operate our 
programs in the State. 
* My experience is a little bit different. But it is a pleasure to be 
here. 1 sincerely hope you will ask questions, I think I can do 
better in response to sopie of those than in the fornial presentation 

I would ask that my complete statement be placed in the record 
, at this point. 

\^ Chairman Perkins. Without objection, so ordered. 
[Prepared statement of Joe MilkfoUows:] 

Prepared Stateme.nt of Jue D Mills. State Director, Division of Vocational 
Education. Florida State Department oft Education ^ 

Mr Chairman and members of the Subcommfttee, I*am Joe Mills, State Director. 
Division of Vocational jeducaliun with the State Department of Education in Talla 
habiNee. Ffunda f am PresideiH-Elect of the American Vocational Assoc latiofi On 
A behalf of the AVA members, thank >ou for the opportunit> to discus*' issues sur 
roundmg postseCondar> and adult vocational £^nd technical education 

The educatiof^od trainm^ of our nation's citizens^ at the post-secondar> and 
.Mj^uH level jias shown tremendous growth in recent years However, we in the pro- 
fess ion. are *very much aware uf the need to increase emphasis on training and re 
training of adultb and the need for vocational pVograms to place more emphasis on 
being a part of the total economic growth Jin d development of ouf nation, . 

A revievv uf legislative histurv dating bcick to the early 1900's r^eals a strong con 
grt'Sbiunal uitt'rebt in training and retraining of adults. Continuing this emphasis, 
the House Education and Labor Committee in 1968, acted to make sure that at least 
15 percent of the Vocational Education Act funds were used for postsecondary and 
adult program! This special emphasis lias been maintained by Congress in subse 
quent years 

VOCATIONAL education IS A PROGRAM 

Mr Chairman, throughout all these years members'of Congress have agreed that 
voctitiunal education is a program On this basis they set purposes^nd objectives for 
federal funds and establish priorities for programs Actions of Congress bave reflect 
ed that vocational education occurs in many and varied settings and that determi 
nalion of the administrative and institutional setting occurs at the state and local 
levels The membership of the American Vocational Association agrees with this 
premise Vocational education occurs in secondary schools, technical Institutes, cj^n 
munity colleges, are.^ vocational schools, and universities and colleges, as well as the 
■ private sector It is a program available for people of all ages, yduth and adults The 
members of AVA feel Chat bec^se Congress has treated vocational education as*a 
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program, it haa great l> aiibiated and fcn»,ouraged the growth and c-xpansiun ot voca- 
tional education »o that our programs are the best in the world' 

AVA POSITION* ON POSTSIX.ONDARY AND ADl;LT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

With the recognition of an expanded emphasis on pusjt&econdar> and adult* voca 
tional education, AVA includes specific recommendations in its position for nev\ leg 
islation A\'A positions were arrived at deUberatel> and with significant member- 
ship involvement The> represent the thinking of more than 100 vocational educa- 
tors who worked for three >ears with representatives of business, industr>, agricul- 
ture, and organized labor to arrive at a series of recommendations. Our jxiSKions 
have been approved b> the A\'A Assembl> of Delegates which is the polic> dt* lega- 
tion for the 'association # , , • . ^ 

In summar>, AV'A's positions un postsecondar> and. adult vocational education 
ai*e. 

I Thirty percent i30 percent) of the vocational education basic state grant should 
be reserved for postsecondary and adult programs. 

AV'A members feel that the basic 5tate grant should be used to improve the qualr 
it> of vocational education mst ruction and to keep programs current with workplace 
requirements These fundb should be available to extend programs and to develop 
new prpgrams to meet labor market needs, as well as to improve local practices, 
processes and materials It is essential that .p<^tsecondar> and adult progrania have 
adequ.ite federal funds to assist vjfth program improvement activities 

<i There should be onl> one system of state governance for programs of vocational 
cMlucation within the state 

A sole State Board should be responsible for administering all state level func- 
tions associated with federal vocational education and training at all education 
levels The appropriatt State Board sfeuuld be designated by state law with member- 
ship either elected or appointed The State Board should employ sufficient staff to 
.<arry out it^ responsibilities as determined by the State Board This ataff should be 
dire(:ted by a gunlified State Director for vocational education and training 

This position does not implj a separate Board It will, however, enable the states 
tu designate une Board to be accountable for programs and expenditures of federal 
•lands. ^ J 

3 New vocational education legislation should focus fin skilled training and re- 
training for adults • • ' 

Any new fejjeral legislation ^ould contain a component with separate authuriza 
^tion to^ive v<)cationaI education the capacity tu respond to the growing eniplo>ment 
training needs for adults These needs are the result of economic development, rem 
dustnahzation, work displacement and displaced homemakers While 'these pro- 
rams will be fondue te^ in a vi^iet) of institutional se't tings, the emphasis must 
main on the program, purposes and the relaCiorjghips that must^be established 
mong these programs, employers pnd community 

4 There should continued to be sepauote and distinct legislation for adult basic 
ucation. • ^ 

The purposes of adult basic education are such that federal initiatives continue 16 
be needed Approximately percent uf the American fA>pulation does iH)f: complete 
high" school This means that high school comf>letion and literacy pro^:ramb are 
needed for approximatel> 2o percent uf the nation s population. High school litc»rc>cy 
and basic adult education cannot be accomplished only by vocational education 1>ro- 
^frams" and personnel, but by the ^tal education system' While it is true that voca 
tional institutions recognize the need for remediab math, science and language as a 
part of the prefftiration for jobs, it is AV'A's position that adult J3asic education and 
vocational education are far too im*portant as programs with separate distinct pur 
poses to have them combined into one block grant. 

5 New legislation should provide a uniform definition for postsecondary and adult 
vocational education. ^ i ^ s 

Poststcondary and adult vocational education should be treated as a program for 
serving post high school youth and adults It is" ah organized program uf instruction 
for personfii who have completed or left ^igh school and/ or for persons who have al- 
ready entered the labor market or who are unemployed. These programs may give 



credit toward an associate or other degree not designed as a baccalaureate or higher 
degree or they m&y giv^ a cerUficate or diploma upon C(jntpletion The length of 
time assigneda course of study%ill vary accor4ing to the purpose of the program 
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1 rhirt> percent ol \<>catiun*i^ wlucatiun fundj> to go toV>stsecondar> and adults 
Change:* in tevhnoiog> and requirenieiiti* uf the workplace are creating a demand 
for greater attention to postsecbndary anji^dult training and retraining * 

The workforce of America is e^voKing toward higher levels of skills raining Bid 
ding among employers for *killed workers will continue to increase and those who 
have the necessary skilU will be employed, in fact, they will be able to take their 
pick of the jobs Those who lack skills will, most likely, go unemployed In 1950 ap- 
proximately 34 percent of all jobs in the labor market were availalje to those who 
did not hiive a high school diploma This figure htis decreased to approximately 8 
percent by ^70 There evidence to belie\e that in the I980's that figure has de- 
clined even more The tabled on the following pages iChart I, 2 and 3) tell the story, 
they project the fastest tfrowing jobs, the jobs with the most- openings and the 
changes expected in employment by m^jor occupational groups between 1978 and 
iyyu»Po$tsecondary and adult vocational education prepares individuals for 18 of 
the li> fastest growing jobs and 22 of the 27 jobs with the greatest number of poten- 
tial openings 

The changing nature o/ ^he Amerjcan workforce, with an: increased emphasis on 
high technology is creating a ntH^d for a stronger emphiisis on adCilt training and 
retraining Information processing, telecommunications, computer technologies, ro- 
botic-b, automation and tbe biol technical re\olution are all instruments of funda 
mental change in the American workplace Since changes in the technology ba*se 
drives the economy of the United States, it is encumbent upon Congress to make 
>t*ri' that vocational tnlucation for adults and postsecondary students is integral to 
this nation s total job training efforts 

Chart I —Fastest f:;rou'ing jobs, 1978-90 



* ^Annual 

Occupation , i^pemrn^s 

*&inJt clerks . < 45,000 

Bank officers and financial managers . ^ 28.000 

'Business machine repairers ' ... 4/200 

City managers . ^ 350 

'Computer service technicians 4. ... 5,400 

•Construction inspectors ... . . > 2.200 

•Dental assistantsv. 11,000 

•Dental hygienists 6,000 

Dining room attendants and dishwashers 87,000 

•Flight attendants .... 4,800 

•Guards ... ... / 70,000 

Health service administrators . 18,000 

•Homemaker-home health aides . .-v • 86,000^ 

•Industrial machinery repairers 58.000 

•Landscape architects ... 1,100 

'Licensed practical nurses 60,000 

♦Lithographers . ' « 2,300 

•Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants ^ ^ 94.000 

Ocupational therapists ' . . . . , 2,500 

•Ot-ciipational th^r^y assistants. « 1,100 

Physical therapists . • ...... 2.700 

•Podiatrists . v .... 600 

•Respiratory t*herapy workers . 5,000 

Speech pathologists apd audiologists. . ^ ' .. . 3,900 

t •Teacher aides . ' 26,000 

•Travel agents ^. , " 1,S|)0 



Mtems indicate field iii^ which vocational education is available 

Note —Fur these occupatiunh. (employment in 1990 is projected to be at least 3() percent higher 
than It was \i\ Vy*^ 
Bource Occupational Outlook Quarterly, spring, 1980 
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Chart t/ofes with the.most openings, 1978-90 

Annual 

Occupation: * - ' . opening 

•Secretaries and stenoKTaphers ; 

•Retail sales workers :. • 226,000 

\ •Building custodians ^ 180,000 

•Cashieri : .....^ 119,000 

•Bookkeeping workers I * 96,000 

•Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants 9 94,000 

•Cooks and chefs §6,000 

Kindergarten and elementary teachers .. . : 86,000 

•Registered nurses <. 85,000 

•Assemmers ; :* 77,000 

•Waiters andVai'tresses ' 70,000 

•Guards .f. 70,000 

•Blue<ollar worker/supervisors^. , - 69,000 

•Local truck drivers 64,000 

•Accountants.! 61,000 

•Licensed practical nurses 60,000 

•Typists r...,. 59,000 

•Carpenters 58,000 

•Industrial machinery repairers :^ ♦ 58,000 

Real estate ^ents and brokers 50,000 

•Construction laborers ' 49,000 

Engmeers.^ r. 46^00 

•Bank clerks v...; ' ' 45,000 

Private hoifsehold workers 45,000 

•Reccptiorjists 41,000 

'Wholesale trade sales 'workers 40,000 

•Items indicate fieldi m which vcfca^ionfil education is available ^ y ' 

NoTi —Replacement needs and gfewth*'are projected to cause these occupations to otTer the 
largest numbers of openings Competition for openings w»ll vary by occupation 

Source Occupatioryil Outlook Quarterly, spring, 1980, . 

CH;(RT 3.-PR0JECTED CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT BY MAJOR OCCUPATIOp:'GROUP, 1978-90 







tmployment 






Openm&S 




Occupaboiu) (Tou^ ^ 




Projected 

m 


Percent 
change ' 


Total 


Growth 


Replac^ 
ments» 


White<oflaf worttf5 


47.205 


58,400 


23 6 


36.800 


n,2oo 


25.600 


Professional and technicai worktfs 
Manat^s and a()(nm;strator^. except 

farm 
Sales WW kef s 
Ocfical worktfs 


14,245 

10,105 
5,951 
16.904 * 


16,900 

12.200 
7.600 
21.700 


^183 

^ * 208 
277 ' 
^84 


8.300 

7.100 
4,800 
]6,600 


2,600 

2,100 
i.700 
* 4,800 


5.700 

5.000. 
, 3,100 
M.800 


Blue coHar worKws 


31^ 


^ — 

36,600 


* 161 


16.200 


5.100 


n.lOO ' 


&aftvwkefs..X' 
Operate except transport 
Transport operatives 
Nonfarm laborers ^ 


12.386 
10.875, 
3.541 
4,729 


14.900 
(2,500 
4,100 
^ 5,100 


200 
150 
162 
81 


7,000 
5,600 
1.700 
2.000 


2,500 
1,600 
600 
400 


• 4,50a 1 
4,000 
100 
600 


Service vwfkcrs 


12.839 


16.700 


299 


12.200 


3,800 


8.400 


Private Ix^iseiiolcl workers ^ . . 
Other jervKe workers 


1,162 
' 11,677 


''900 
15.800 


-232 
352 


500 
11.700 


-300 ' 
4,100 


800 
7,600 


Farmworkers 


2,798 


2,400 


-159 


1,300 


^00 


1,700 


•Total ^ . 


94.373 


114.000 


208 - 


66,400 


19,600 


46.800 



"^CatoUled from unrounded frturej . , . . 

^wTto deaths, retrements. and othet separations from the Utw force Does not mcKide truttfers out of occupatiom 

Sourj^OcoMtioRal Outta* Quarterty, mntL 19S0 The US Departimnt ol Labor estwtttes that there wil be an iverate 5,500.000 K* 
coeomts amuSy throtith 1990 Hearty 20.000,000 iots w« be new and the renummt opennts.wil be repiacetnent} Some sMts m v^t)or^al 

i mvestment Yet 
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In addi^ivn tu technolog> changes, projected alttiraiiun uf the composition of the 
Ubur furve^is aKso bnnging about tht need fur mcre<u>ed attention to adult. training 
and retraiiufi^ During tho »»e?yt decade the generation entering the workforce will 
be conMderablv »niallor than in thi' iDMl'b and U)7U*s The workforce of the 1980'b 
I and vmU relv more heaMl> on older s\orkerb The predomftiance of the Amen 

tan population lapproximatelv -G million people) irrl980 was in the 17-24 year old 
age gi;oup In VM) thi& age group will drop to approximateiv 20 miltfon persons and 
bv the vear 2tXX) it will be approximately IG million people Conversely the age 
group comprijjed of thoi>e in their late 30 s and mid lO's will make up the larges^ 
, group in the workforce bv the vear 2000 Stated simpiv the majority of the work- 
force vviU be older In the past tlVe shifting demands by the various industries and 
occupations ha\e been met by >oungei workers who are just beginning their ca- 
reers This cannot be projected to be the case in the futur»e and the problems will 
have to be met by older workers. ; 
, iSource --The Bureau of Uibor Statlstl^s m an unpublished Report of the 1970 
census » * ^ 

THL INSTlTtTlONAl. SKPTINU FoR VOCATIONAL EDLcATlON MAV VARY FROM STATE TO 
STATE. COMMUNITY TO COMMUNITY ^ 

In Spite of the piovisions of Federal and State legislation the program of vocation- 
al edutation is administered, planned and coordinated at the local institutiunaj 
level S</r\iL'es rendert»d at the local level determine the outconie of State and Feder- 
al policy Therefore, it is imperative that Federal legislation recognize tliat vocation 
cil ♦*ducaUon a program cutting across institutions and age levels and that funds 
be set-aside (or the^^e programs , ^ 

The divirsitv uf adnunistrative#pattfrns at^the local level means that vocational 
education tcui be perceived to be many different things to different people The re- 
alit> lA tha^v<M,atjonal education is man> different programs delivered in many dif- 
ferent settings ThtM settings have been developed by local governance structures 
ill the statt*s and territories These governance structures are as varied and diverse 
as tht states and territories themselves Thus as new legislation is^eveloped it must 
be remembered that the delivery of vocational education is a function of the- many 
and varied St<ite and local institutions and delivery systems and that Federal legis- 
latioji ii^ist Lontmue to treat vocational educatiolTas a progra^ if it is to be flexible 
enough to meet the needs • » " 
^ s/There are at least S tvpes of institutions offering vocational education in the 
united States These institutions are ^ ^' 

Oenenil high m/iooAs —General secondary institutions offering more than five pro- 
grams of vocatipnal education ^ ^ * " 
' ^ Comjjnhensne hi^h sihih)U ~\ comprehensive secondary -school offering pro- 
grams in both vocational and geneKal academic subjects The majority of the stu- 
dents are not enrolled in vocational edtication. . ^ ^ 

ViHiitiorml hi^h b^h^KAs -A vocational speci^zed secondari^ school offering a full 
' time program in both academic and vocational subjects The majority of the stu* 
* dents are enrolled in vocational education programs \ 

* M^ii volitional Lenti'r — A shared time facilitj providing instruction in vocational 
*, ^ucation onl/ to students frOm the region or system Sfudents receive' acadenKc 

portions of theiV education in.other institution^. ^ * 

C\)mTTiUTi-it\ unitizes -A two _year postsecorrdary degr<ie granting institiffion offer 
mg both vocational technical and academic transfer programs 

TethriKiil irii>titutei> - A two >ear postsecondary degree granting institution o^ty- 
ing instruction prim an 1> in vocational technical education, ^jraduates are qirected 
\ toward immediate job placement, although transfer to other institutions uf higher 
education programs is possible ♦* 
, Areti iiftiitional .st /hh>/5 A postsecondary non degfee granting ii^stitution with 

unj or two yt^ar prograjns Generally not recognized as transfer program for aca- 
' demic msti^tions 

Spetialut^d rioritolle^iLite postseumdary sthools —VocahonaL fa hools nfferinf^ one 
or two iKrupatwnal areas of a specific employment related nature. 

While the eight t>pes of^ institutions mentioned above can be easily defined, the 
programs and thi students attending these institutions are more nebulous Through- 
out the nation. nmn> seconda vocational education laboratories are utilized after 
school hours and in the e\enings for adult programs In adition, many of the post- 
stH.ondar> laboratories and programs in the community colleges and technical insti- 

/ ■ 
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tute:> aMnuiiodate hi^^ »vhcx)l iUid adult £>tuJtnti> for both lu[\g term and bhort 
term pruKraniii la hat. m^uh ^tateh M tM both adult and secondar> >outh at thev* 
Siime tmie and in the Mcme pMrnram^ * \ ' 

J There ^houId bt» one i>\btem o( State governance for votatfoiial education CV 
ordtnated State planning and operation bv a bole State agent) ii> e^bential to edev 
tive and e^Ticient vocational education in the State 

Since lyiT vshen the Smith Hughes Act iPl^ G4-347).was enacted, states and the 
federal government ha^e been partners in providing vocational upportunitiejs for the 
iitl/.en^ ot the nation Thib partnership Existed betause states have constitutional 
responsibility tor pubht education and the federal government has responsibility to 
iissur.e the economic and social well being of tts citi/.ens 

U is recogn;zed that states urgani/e educational governance into a variety of ad 
ti^inistrative structures Since the \\>cational Kducation Ait of VMh] iPL h8--U)f 
tailed for creation ol a singlf state agen*.v to administer vocational education, both 
the states and the federal government have stfuggled with the question of how best 
to implement the sole state agency governance mandate 

The prima r> concern o( states is that program coordination exists and that unnec 
es^sarv dulicatton in program* ii> eliminated This involves inbtitutional coordmation 
in the st'nse that the allocajion u( funds to serve geographic regions is essential to 
the overall welfare o! a st'iite ^ 

Problems exist in mans states i;w<arding ^ov ei nance Some states assign responsi . 
bilitv for vocational education to Boards and agencies which have other responsibil 
itieb that lake precedence over voc<itional education In other states the vocational 
education ag«?ticles and Boards lack jurisdiction ov^r the total scope of programs and 
aK*^" gl>>uj^ ol peiMjiib who could benefit from vocational education. In addition, they 
mav not have jurisdiction over institutiofts that provide this training Partly be- 
caui>e of this lncoI^lplete juri&diction a variety of administrative structures exist in 
the states The >coj>t- and levehof power of the administrative j;^dies in the states 
varies greatly In general, the governance structure of vocational education Can be 
found to bi» one ol the following 

1 A Sjingle state agencv governing all levejs of gd^cation iyTTuding vocational edu 
aition ^ . / \. . ^ 

J A state Board lor elementary and secondarj education which also governs voca 
tional tnlucation* vMth hight^ education having a sepaiate governing Board or coordi 
nating agency " < % . ^ 

A A state Board tor elementary and secondary education that als<^ ^^overns voca 
tional t'ducation but there is no statewide governing or coordinating agency for 
higher e<lucation 

4 A state Board tor elepientary and secondary education tliat governs seconcfary 
and adult education while ii postsecondary technical education tpoard governs post 
secondary education • • ^ . ' ^ 

5 ' A university ^oard of Regents that also governs vocational education ^ ' 
• ti A separate Stale Board governing ^le program of vocational ^ducatioh with the 
rest of education -being governed by other Boar^ds. " y 

Governance of vocational education ii> primarily a subsystem in the state adminis 
trative offices Therefore, the authority to perform administrative functions is not 
clear and the question of where to place vocational education within the state office 
has come under contention in somt states. Thus any new legislation must treat vo- 
cational eilucatiop as a program which cuts across all institution<il and ge(^raphic 
lines and transends the age of the f>opulatiqn being served ^ 

Fragmentation ot administrative control In a state often leads to inadequate pro^ 
gram coordination with duplication in some program areas and not enough atten 
tion paid to others Coordination from the states administration level is essential 
because vocational education is a costl> progriMii It uses costl) equipment and facil 
itieb and must iontimiallv be updated, particularlj in the area of equipment and 
instructional supplies, it the program is to be appropriate to the occupation 

A fXirther consideration is that many other state agencies, in addition to the edu 
catioh iigency, are conducting programs related to employ niient and training Many 
uf these are related to the economic growth and development in a state and are rele 
vant to the same or similar clients The complicated nat\ire of funds going to these 
different agencies highlights the net»d for the sole state agenc> for planning and op- 
eration of vocational education 

In summary, the state governance ol education and training programs should be 
etita,blished by ^tatt legislation Federal legislation should require that an adequate 
governance structure be created as a condition for receiving funds and t[]at the 
state should accord one state board the sole responsibilit> for vdcatiomil education 
at all instittitional levels 
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This w the oiilv v\a> thdt federal legii>lation can assure coordinated state plann 
and operation es^ii-ntuil to i'fJKtive and efficient vocational education in the 

THE KOLK AND FUNCTION OF A iJTA TK BOARD ¥0H VOCATIONAL KDUCATION 

The i>uccebi> of vocational education dependi> upon the abilit> to change r'apidl>. to 
ujKlate programs U) meet new technolog> and to recognize the occupational necdb 
lor the tuture and to delis er these occupational programs in a timely and efficient 
manner In order to do thii> local and state professionals in vocational education 
need 

1 Technical assistance in the accomplishment of their jobs. 

2 Professional leadership and personnel development, 

:i Revised curriculum and updated instructional materials, 
4 Program standards and personnel certification, 

0 Coordination with other groups interested in economic growth and development 
of the Community and of the state < 

The role of the State Board for vocational education ig one of assisting with and 
being responsible for administering all of the state level functioni> abbOCiated with 
federal and state vocational education and training at all education levels The 
Sute Board should have provisions for employing sufficient staff for carrying out its 
responsibilities and shpul^ have a chief executive officer in the iom of a state direc 
tor for vocational edtlcation and training that will be responsible to the Board for 
quality vocational education programs in the state. 

In order to assume administrative responsibility for vocational education at al! 
levels the State Board will of necessity will have to* 

1 Provide overall policymaking, leadership and coordination for vocational educa 
tion within the state, 

2. Receive the reporti of State Advisory Councils on vocational education ma 
training and from other states councils, agencies and organizations, 

3 Provide a system for distributing funds, 

4 provide a system for accountability and evaluation, 

5 Assure equal access to programs, 

0 Assist education agencies and institutions in program planning, development 
and evaluations; 

7 C;ollect and analyze and disseminate information for program planning and op- 
eration, 

8 Prepare and maintain operational state plans and reports, 

9 Assist with and provide for program improvement and, support of inserv^ce ac 
tivities. 

* These functions will enable the State Board for. vocational education to provide 
and gi\e adequate attention to technical assistance for programs, professional lead 
ershipand personnel development, updating the curriculum, maintaining personnel 
and program stand-irds an/ coordinating with other state economic development 
agencies This will permit Ae State Board to meet the needs of local and state pro- 
fessionals. / 

3. New legislation should have a component for skill training and retraining for 
adults legislation should focus on skill training and retraining for adults 

Dc»clining productivity, high unemployment, and a scarcity of qualified .skilled 
wurkers to meet business and industry needs are having a serioup impact on our 
national econonxy Presently there are 10 5 million adults in tMs nation unem- 
ployed, approximately i) 3 percent of the w6rkforce Our economy is undergoing 
major structural shifts New technology must be applied to the workplace Indus- 
tries will seek to upgrade their operations The demographic changes alone are 
enough to cause great concern. 

Yet, other than the Vocational Education Act» there is no significant national 
policy or training program for adults who wish to train for or retrain to enter the 
worWorce With .existing funds the vocational education programs barely touch the 
surface of the needs for adult vocational training New legislation is needed to focus 
on skilled training aiid retraining of adults. 

AVA rpiAmimends that new vocational education legislation contain a new compo- 
nent which \ould give vocational education the capacity to respond to the growing 
emplo>ment training needs of adults These needs arise from economic growth and 
development, reindustrialiJuUion. worker displacement and displaced homemakers 
The new legislation should enhance the ability of vocational education to do Indus 
tr> specific, cust^ized training and to reestablish the partnership between voca 
tional education'aUd the state employment service This partei:;iship can go a long 
, way toward helping individuals get employment once trained 
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Specifics of AVA recommendation? are. 

I There should be a new title in the Vocational Education -Act that would fund 
skilled workforce development activities for adults - 
^ 2 The funds should be allocated to states for vocational education utilizing in 

place vocational-technical institutions to provide training for adultii 

3 Activities eligible to be funded „under this new title would be. 

Eligible activities, 

I Short-term upgrading, updating atjd retraining to enable adults, to cope and 
progress as work requirements change, ^ ^ 

'-In plant and or institution training tailored to the need of an industr> or a 
group of small industries with common heeds, including those caused b> changing 
technology and work requirements. 

3 Qyick start, customised traming (or workerb in new and expanding industries 
i and for hard-to-fill jobs, 

4 Entrepreneurship training, 

' Linkages between vocational education Kind other tavsupported occupational 
training; 

6 SkiMs training and retraining in cooperation with other tax supported and pri- 
vate sector groups, 

7 Employment secvic*es planned m conjunction with private emplo>ers> 

Many of the problems created by demographic^s and the rapidly changing work- 
place can be addressed through vocational education programs 

This is demonstrated by many states as they provide a greater emphasis on voca- 
tional education as a part of their states-economic growth and development activi- 
ties rhe> Tind that their capacity to provide good vocational educatiOn training is a 
Ijluh in coinniunity economic development. In some states such as North Carolina, 
^ bKtuih Carolina, Oklahoma or Georgia the provision of a training program custom- 

/ ized to an industry's needs has been an attractive incentive to encouraging indus- 

^ ^ tpies^o expand or to locate new plants m the states 

Customized training programs ojjfsrate in different wa>s state to state, but all rely 
on their permanent vocational education system to carry (Hlt4he training This suc- 
I cesbful approach to helping industriei> to find the kind of workers they nt:ed will be 
a n iru jaortant strategy m any future national ^*niploy ment training eflort and will 
be one of the retisons for greater attention to adult training and retraining as a part 
of vocational education * . < 
4 The Congress is committing billions of dollars over the next few years for the na- 
^ tion s defense This great increase of funds will demand an influx of skilled pegple 
to the workforce They will be needed to make all the weaponry and" to build the 
ships and aircraft needed by the military. Recentl) an Under Secretary of Defense 
for Research and Engineering reported that personnel shorta^»s are a pervasive 
problem in the United Statt^s defense industries Shortages exist in the number of 
skilled production workers, machinists, electronics technicians, tool and die makers, 
test tt»chniciuns, optical personnel and skilled assemblers the ability of the defense 
industry to respond to de£enst- needs has deteriorated primarily because of a lack of 
skilled workers according to the Under Secretary Man> of the defense industries 
are facing back logs of more than a >ear at current production levels according tu a 
report of the National Tooling and Machining Association "Expand the current 
level of the defense expenditures and the problem will become worse", the Machin- 
ving Association said It appears that the time is now to address the nevd f^r skilled 
training for adults 

\ There should continue to be separate and distinct legislation for 'adult basic 
' education , 

The Adult Education Act of 19GG (Pb SO-ToO) has as its purpose to "Expand edu- 
cational opportunitv and encourage the establishment of programs of adult educa- 
* tion that will enable all adults to Continue their education to at least the level of 
cofiipletion of ikxondar> school and make available the means to secure training 
' that^wiU enable them to become more employable, productive, and responsible citi- 
zens " 

This IS a laudable purpose and one that Serves the needs of the American people 
'* Adult basic education should be of such high--ftCionty that a federal initiative will 

be maintained When 2o percent of the nation's people do not complete high school, 
it is in the national interest ti) fund basic literacy programs for those adults after 
they leave school 

Those vvho propose to consolidate adult basic education with vocational education 
H fail to understand the purposes of both programs States do not lack the flexibility 

to link these programs together as they are now Approximately one-third of the 
state administer there programs under some state agency The question is national 
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eniphaMd In ordt^r U) niainUiifi thl^ eniphas>is and national priuritv. parate legi&la / 

"» Nfw legi»la(iuii '•hv>uUl piuvii>i a uniturni dtTinition of postsecondar> and adult 
^M«>attunal fduuitioii Pi>f*tM-iuudai v and adult vocational education serves youth 
and adults^ alter thev have completed or left hi^h j>choo1 . * 

.One of the btren^jthb of an> legislation will be its ability to elearly Snd unifotmiv 
deUne terms, populations, .^t'rved and programs proposed la job training legislation 
the terms often letid to ^.oniua-ion because they are designed to satisfy a specific con 
dtituent group ^ 

in liiTJ. Congress coined the phrase Tostsecondary Occupational Education and 
del*ineii it However, in IDTti, as Congress, enacted the vocational education amend 
njento. the terni> post secondary and or adult vocational education were nut defined 
This ha>i left states with M)me doubt as to the* intent ol Con gi ess 

A\ A recommends thatahe teitus PostMXondary and Adult Vocational Education 
be defined as meaning Edmation. 'training, or retraining uncludmg guidance, 
voun^eling, and pUiLemetit services) for persons sixteen years of age or older who 
have graduated from or It-tt elementary or secondary school. Londucted by an insti 
tutioii legally authorised to provide postsecondary and adult eduetition withirt a 
Stale, whuh is designeii to prepare individuals for gainful employment as semi 
j^kilUnl or skilled Workers ur teihnKiatis or subprotession'als. oc to prepare indi\id 
ua^ for- enrollment m advanved teihtVu-al education programs. ^but excluding <iny 
program to prepare Uidividuals for employment in occupations vvhuh require a bac 
*ca laureate^ or Jidvahced degree " 

SUMMARY 

Throughout the history ol Federal involvement in vocational education the Feder 
al role, has recognued that vocational education is a program It Ciin be funded It is 
mamigeable and it i> accountable Federal legislation has recognize^ that vociitional 
.education ^s the primary respotisibility of State ancf local governments However, be 
caust^ the institutional settin^^ fur vocational education varte» from state to state,* 
community to Comniunity, legihtation has called one sttite agency op- Board to be ac 
countable 

Nationally identified needs and priorities denumd an increased interest in adult 
and postiiecondary studentij. while at the siime time assuring a continued strong 
support for uuality secondtiry programs Thus there is a n.eed tq increase the mini 
mun^setasiae for postsecondary and adult programs in the Vocational Education 
Act This minimum set-aside should be raised to liO percent of the basic granj for 
vocational education 

Above all else, coordinated planning and operation of vocational education pro 
grams in a Sttite is essential in order to maintain quality programs The most effec 
tive and etficient means of coordinating these progriims is to require states to estab- 
lish, in accordance with State law. a single State Board that will bt^ responsible for 
education and training programs This Board can tWn assure the Federal Govern 
nient and the population of a state that there will be non duplication of efforts and 
link vocational e<lucation<at all program levels to other State efforts for econbmiji^ 
growth and development ♦ 

Chairman Perkins. We will now hear from Diane Lutes, assist- 
ant to the chancellor, Illinois Eastern Community College, . 
We welcome you. and you may proceed. 

STATKMENT OF DIANE I.. LITES. ASSISTANT TO THE 
CHANCELLOR, ILLINOIS EASTER>^ COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

» Ms. Lutes Thank yoU/Mr. Chairma^ 

Chairman Perkins. I understand you are from Congressman 
Simon s district. I regret that he is not here. He is busy* elsewhere. 
He should be right along. 

Ms Lutes Those of us m Congressman Sifnon's district appreci- 
ate him. We do not mind when he is working. 

Mr. Chairman and committer membecs, on behalf of Illinois 
Eastern Community College District 529 and Chancellor James ^. 
Spencer, I would like to thiink the committee for this opportunity 
to provide testimony on postsecondary vocational education. 
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M> name is Diane L Lutes I am the assistant to the'chancellor 
for governmental uflairb lllinoib Eobtern Community Colleges Dis- 
trict 529 ib a conburtium of four public community colleges Jocated 
in the southeastern quarter of Illinois, covering 3,000 square miles, 
encompassing territor> in all or parts of 12 counties and serving 21 
high school districts. 

Illinois Eastern Community Colleges have been in existence and 
involved in adult employment and training since 1968 and current- 
1> offer mqre^han 40 differetU vocational education and adult em- 
ploymei^it development and training programs or services. 
I turn first to community colleges and vocational education. 
In fiscal year 1980, the Federal Government spent $655 million 
for vocational education, only $324 million went to institutions, $78 
•million to postsecondary institutions.' 

Therefore, postsecondary institutions received only 24 percent of 
the institutional funds and onl> 12 percent of the total funds while 
serving over 40 percent of all vocational education students. 

In 1978 ^and 1&79, comrnunity colleges enrolled approximately 
twxJ^lhirds of the ^tudents in postsecondary and adult occupational- 
1> specific programs and 33 percent of all such students, including 
secondary school students. 

Based on the above information, the staff of Illinois Eastern 
Community Colleges believe there are three major poirits* that 
should be taken into consideration when developing .any legislation 
affecting vocationaf education or aduH emplo>ment development 
and training. 
These points are: 

One, the adult population is being served primarily through com* 
munity and technical colleges and enrollments are expected to in- 
crease during this decade, two, there is a critical need to expand 
adult employment development and training significantly in the 
new and ertiergiiig occupational areas in order to improve produc- 
tivity, and, three, adult training and retraining is necessary for the 
economic development of the United States and essential for 
upward occupational mobility of individuals. ^ 

I turn now to Illinois community colleges ^ind vocational educa- 
tion. 

In 1981, over 50 percent of college level coqrse work in Illinois 
commanit> colleges was in vocational and.tecnmcal areas. Illinois 
communit> colleges offer 247 discrete occupational and vocational 
programs. ^ 

In our State, our income is derived from student tuition and 
local. State, and Federal moneys, as is probably true in* all States 
* and territories. , 

Dur income ift based on production of units of credits — the indus- 
trial model. Only 3 percent of this funding comes from the Federal 
Vocational Education Act moneys. 

Of the 825,000 students enrolled in vocational education in Illi- 
nois in fiscal ye^r 1981, approximately 40 percent were served by 
postsecondar> ir\stitutions and 71 percent of the postsecondary en- 
rollments were served by community colleges. 

In order to fulfill our commitment to providing the high quality 
vocational training needed by industry and the communities in 
• which we are located^ community colleges in Illinois have devel- 
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oped clube working relationbhip& with local businesses and indus- ^ 
trieb and have tuswustud new and expanding business and industries 
seeking to expand and locate in the community. 

Gentlemen, this is not a'new issue with us. We have been doing 
that siiice our inception. 

Mobt people recognize that 'high technology is the wave of the 
future and basic to the economic recovery of our Nation. 

While universities are essential to the research^ and development 
of high technologies, community and technical colleges are unique- 
ly qualified to train and retrain the Nation's work force in order to 
implement expanding and new high technologies. 

Illinois community colleges have developed programs in such 
emerging technological areas as laser technology, ultrasonic evalu- 
ation, and numerical control, and in auch important energy areas 
as petroleum technology, alcohol fuelsyproduction, and mining tech- 
nology. ' ( 

Thus, Illinois community colleges ale working cooperatively with 
business and industries, both existing Vnd new to the State, for the 
economic development of our State. • \ 

The community colleges in Illinois plan to maintain and 
strengthen their commitment to vocational education and tife eco- 
nomic development of our State and Nation. / < 

Federal funding has provided the needed impetus ji) initiate new 
programs, especially in the more costly technical fields; to refocus 
existing prograffi|j^ajnd to purchase much needed instructional 

equipment. (^\\ ^ ^. 

As vocational e^mfca^n einrollrnents both nationally and in Illi- 
nois continue toL^ift from the secondary to the postsecondary 
level, it is imperative that vocational education funding^from all 
sources shift with the studente^^ 

In Illinois, from 1976 to WStl head count enrollments in voca- 
tional education declined by 4 percent at the secondary level, while 
- their vocational education funding increased by 54 percent. 

During this same time, head count enrollments in vocational 
education increased by 447 percent at the postsecondary level, pri- 
^ marily at community colleges, while our vocational education fund- 
ing increased by only 78 percent. 

We believe that the money should more closely follow the stu- 
dents and that the priihary responsibility of the public schools is to 
provide a good general education for our high school graduates. 

A good general education is more important today than ever 
before because the emerging technologies require a higher degree 
of literacy than many 4-year baccalaureate programs at major uni- 
versities. ^ 

In Illinois, traditional postsecondary education has emphasized 
the vocational education of the 18- to 24-year-old population for 
entry level positions in the work force. • , 

Adult education, >6n the other hand, recognized that, as our soci- 
ety becomes ever more technically oriented, this pretraining or 
education for entry level positions is not sufficient to maintain a 
qualified State and national work force. ^ 

Education and tr.aining must be continuous processes, with work- 
ers reenrolling periodically to upgrade their skills in order to 
assume greater. responsibilities, to retrain for emerging new fields 
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as others become obsolete, ^nd to add skills which may become 
availably in post4>ecoudar> curricula but which were not available 
when many adults attebded school theTirst time. 

These two* purposes cannot- always be accomplished within the 
same program. CommunitV colleges, both in Illinois and nationally, 
are uniquely situated in tf\6 community to offer both pretraining 
and retraining programs. 

Because both postsecondary and adult vocational prografns are 
growmg in size and importance, we strongly urge that the two pro- 
grams contyiye to Jt^^eated separately, rather than consolidated 
into one blqc'^ grant.' - 

Bas^ on^the above testimony, the staff of lECC make the follow- , 
ing recommendations: 

First, t^ elimination of all set-asides. We strongly urge that the 
U.S. Congress develop and approve sufficient language to insure 
that Fejleral vocational and adult education moneys follow the stu- 
dents. 

^ This reauthorization allowing moneys to follow the students 
would insure proportionate student/dollar ^allocations based on 
available moneys. This is one of the two most important issues the 
Congress can address in the area of vocational ecjucation. 

And, we believe thai the development of such language will 
greatly reduce the controversy aroutid tfte *'sole State agency*' 
issue. 

The second issue, of equal importance, is the adequate funding of 
vocational and adult education for our Nation afid people. 

We suggest that as a minimum the fundrfig for vocational and 
adult education for fiscal year 1983 sho^ta be at the fiscal year 
1980 level. ^ 

If education is to produce people gamble of contributing to the 
further devjelopment of America, the funding for vocational educa- 
tion must be consistent with our hational interests. 

Third, that prevocational industrial arts programs ahould not be 
( a fundable activity under the Vocational Education Act. We believe 
that funding should be limited to occupational specific programs. 

Fourth, an example of moneys not following the students is the 
Ohio Center for Vocational Education. We^'feel that the ^K^eraL 
Government should attempt to ascertaia whether the center 
dressing the national neeck in vocational education,' which is what 
good vocational education programs should be doing, and what we 
are doing in community .and technical colleges. 

Fifth, that existing local accredited institutional* training facili- 
ties be fully utilized, equipped, supplied, and/or upgraded /re mod- 
eled before consideration is given to the development of new facili- 
ties. - > ' 

Sixth, increased support for instructional equipment upgrading 
and increased support for new instructional equipment for emerg- 
ing occupati:ons. 

Seventh, incenftves for program development and improvement 
in such areas as outreach, weekend colleges^ colleges' utilizing the 
facilities of other schooj systems, employment services, and public 
and private sector collaboration. 

Eighth, support for instructor retraining and upgrading. 
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And, ninth, that Government programs which are related be^e- 
quired to reinforce each other. We are very pleased that H.R 5320 
does recognize that " ebtabli^hed. accredited training institutions 
should be used first and that Federal programs should not be used 
to establish competitive new local programs. 

Oftentimes this is a terrible waste of dollars. 

We suggest that if the Defense Industrial Base Revitalization 
Act, H R. 5540, is passed that as a minimum similar language 
should be included to address the issue of educational cooperative 
efforts and linka^. 

In closing, I wo^d like to thank you for this opportunity to ad- 4 
dress the committee and to once again strongly stress the impor- 
tance of full funding for vocational and adult education and the 
need for this funding to follow the students. 

I would now like to end my testimon> with the following quote *^ 
from Thomas Jefferson: 

"If a Nation expects to be ignorant and free in a sta^ of civiliza- 
tion, it expects what never was and never will be." 

I would also like to suggest to this committee that you can take 
the tax cut that was given to me this July an<f that is proposed for 
next July, and keep it and put it in programs for our citizens. 

Thank yjCiu. 

Chairman Pkrkins. Thank you. 

We will now hear from Richard Wilsoft, vice president for Feder- 
al relations, American Association of Community and Junior Col- 
leges. 

^Welcome; you may proceed. 

STATE!V>fiNT OF RICHARIJ E, W ILSON. VICE PRESIDENT FOR FED- 
ERAIi RELATIONS' AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Dr. Wilson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee. 

My name is Richard Wilson, vice Resident for Government rela- 
tions, American Association of Community and Junior Colleges. 

I apj5reciat^this opportunity to present the views of the Ameri- 
can Association of Community and Junior Colleges, the' Association 
of Community College Trustees, and the 1,219 Community, techni- 
cal, and junior colleges they represer^t. * 

I would first like to"^ve you an overview. 

The future of our Nation depends on how fully we utilize our 
human resources. As j)ur economy^ becomes more dependent on 
high technology and the delivery of sophisticated services, the ne^d 
for better development of our human resources is a necessity. 

Only well educated and competehtly trained people can master 
the new technologies and specialized* services that are increasingly 
in demand. . ' 

The case for better utilization of human resources is clearly 
made in the AACJC concept paper, 'Tutting America Back to 
Work/' which is included as a part of our written testimony. a 

Chairman Pjerkins. Without objection, so ordered. 
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Dr. Wilson. This paper makes a cothpelling case for greater yi- 
vestment in hunuui rei^uurceb. It recommends five principles that « 
should be U6ed in formulating Federal legislation They are: 

One, incentives mubt be designed tu promote greater cooperation 
between pri\ ate, governmental employers and exising accredited 
educational training institutions for the purpose of preparing citi- 
zens for careers of regional and/or national priority. ' 

Tw<3, an administrative/structure to allocate Federal resources 
must be designed in a manner that prqvides greater State-level 
flexibilit> in resource and incentive allocation, and promotes inter- 
state planning for labor market areas that transcend State bound- 
aries. 

At the same time, the structure should serve to concentrate^ the 
support in the actual training and not in the administrative proc- 
esses*. 

Three, incentives must be designed tp encourage citizens to seek 
preparation to qualify for occupations of regional and/or national 
priority, to* be mobile, and to maintain their employment. 

Four, a national policy Qn en« ploy men t development and training 
is required. 7 

Five, the currently fragmented authority and accountability for 
the Federal job training programs must be clarified and unified. It 
is particularly rfriportant to pinpoint responsibility. 

The future of vocational education will depend on how well it 
satisfies the interests and demands of adult students. The demo- 
graphic data is clear. The school age population— 5 to 17— declined 
11 percent in the 1970's and another 10-percent 'decline is forecast 
.for the 1980 s. . . . « . 

Recent birth rates, if continued indefmitely, result in a decline of 
the US. population by about IT percent per vg^neration,' given an 
absence of net immigration. ^ ^ Jt^ 

Unless the birth rate dramatically changes, high schoorage 
people, as a proportion, of the population, will continue to decline 
dramatically during the foreseeable future. 

Satisfactory treatment of older students provides the only means 
for insuring the significance and growth of vocational education. 

Another significant factor is frequent career changes caused by 
technological developments and the cr^tation ^f new markets, prod- 
ucts, and services. ^ 

Nowadays it is comm6n for individuals to develop, use, gind re- 
place career skills three or more times before they eventually 
retire from full-time employment. \ 

Even then, a growing number o^ people continue to work on a 
part time basis, often in av different field, which creates aijditional 
demands for trainir\g and educational opportunities. 

The consequences df these >Wo^ramatic developments — smaller 
numbers of school-aged people ana frequent career changes— is a 
grooving demand for vocational opportunities for adu'lts^rtd a di- 
minishing demand for students in secondary schools. 

This' is both a threat to established .vocational education pro- 
grams and thinking, and a marvelous opportunity for the creation 
of more imaginative and effective vocational education programs. 

I turn now to community and technical colleges. 
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Coinmunit> and technical colleges have been responding in an 
enthubiastic, creative and constructive way for many years. They 
bpeciahze m nontraditiuiidl students and emphasize preparation for , 
employment. 

^'When asked why the> enrolled in community and technical col- 
leges, 80 percenJt of the students respond. "Ability to get a better^ 
- 360,'' as the primary reason. . 

Of the full-time students 52 percent and 93 percent of the part- 
time students in communit> and technical colleges are concurrent- 
1> erafployed. The average age of their students is approaching 30 

Women students have outnumbered men since 1977 and in 1981 f 
women comprised more than 33 percent of the enrollment. The ma- 
jority of handicapped sfudents, the majority of minority students, 
and the majority of students from low-income families enrolled in 
postsecondary institutions attend community and technical col- . ^ 
leges. ' 

Thpre are more than 1,000 community and technical colleges, 
and they are located in almost every State and major city. Their 
enrollments continue to grow, increasing almost 2 percent in tl^e 
fall of 1981, and are approaching 5 million students enrolled m 
credit courses and an additional 4 million in noncredit courses. 

Within the postsecondary sector, community and technical col- 
leges "enroll almost all of the vocational students. This is surprising 
since they constitute only 11 percent of '^e postsecondary institu* 
tions providing vocational education. ^ 

Community and technical colleges have long advocated c\6se 
working relationships with private and public organizations in 
Aieir communities. This has been especially eyident in vocational 
«lucation. * ^ 

Most community and tecluiical colleges have general advisory 
committees that provide, direction and counsel on employment, 
both present and future. ^ 

These committees comprised of>j*epresentatives of the major 
communitjr organization in both the private and public sectors. It is 
the general advisory committee that tries to forecast new career 
opportuiities''and employment demands.^ 

When a decision is made to develop a new vocational program, 
an advisory committee is^^blished specifically for that program. 

It assists in deciding which courses should be included> what 
skills and knowledge need to be learned, and what institutional 
methods and setting^jwould be most appropriate. 

In addition to assisjjting in curriculum development, they assist by 
id^ntifying employment opportunities, participating in followup 
studies to ascertain how well the graduates of the prograrps are 
performing on the job, and representing the colleges. 

This kind of clqse collaboration is needed to insure contempo- 
rary, effective program^. ^ . ^ 

I turn now to the purposes of vocational education. . ' * 

AACJC bielieves there should be three major purposes of voca^ 
tional education, purposes that are not mutually exclusive. On the 
contrary, they are quite interdependent. 

I The purposes are. to facilitate economic development, to provide » ^ 
opportunities to iearn employability and specific .occupational 
skills, and to provide access to vocational education for all adults. 
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The greatest asset of any nation is its human resources. Only to 
the extent its human resources are developed, can a country realize 
its economic potential. 

This requires learning opportunities for all people throughout^ 
their lives, not just a chosen few during a limited period of their 
early lives. 

Vocational education can make a major contribution to economic 
development by^reducing' unemployment, increasing productivity, 
and developing hUman resources. 

It^is no secret that economic- development depends on having a - 
competent well-trained ^nd knowledgeable work force. This has 
been demonstrated many times at the local and State levels. 

An article of faith in this country is that improved productivity 
is necessary to reduce inflation and further economic development. 

Productivity can be improved by utilizing new technologies that 
reduce dependence on individuals and by having more competent 
individuals perform the work. 

Recent statistics suggest that little has been happening with 
either of these factors. Vocational education can teach people more 
efficient ways of accomplishing the same|work. 

This leads us to the second purpose. Young and older adults need 
opportunities to learn specific occupational skills and to obtain em- 
ployability skills, such as work attitudes and habits, information on 
career opportunities, preparing for job interviews, and completion 
of applications for employment. \^ 

Both of these are essential for people to fully appreciate the Job 
market, make reasonable decisions, and capitalize on them. 

For some people their career choices will reveal deficiences in 
their basic skills of reading, Vw-itten expression, and mathematical 
applications. \ ' 

Although developmental programs to eliminate these deficiencies 
are not the responsibility of vocational education, community col- 
leges provide them and thereby make it possible for individuals to 
prepare themselves for eventual enrollment in the occupational 
programs they select. 

The third purpbse is to insure access to vocational education 
programs for all individuals. It was previously noted in the intro- 
ductory secn?)n of this paper that community and technical colleges 
already set an excellent example by enrolling more minority stu- 
dents, students from low income families, and handicapped stu- 
dents than any other sector of postsecondary education. 

Furthermore, more than 53 percent of their students are women. 
This has heightened their sensitivity to sexual discrimination and 
sex stereotyping and encouraged them to make greater efforts to 
eliminate these problems. 

Community and technical colleges have always prided them- 
selves on their accessibility, tailing themselves open door ' col- 
leges. 

They>Sattempt to be more accessible by establishing outreach cen- 
ters, keeping c6sts as low as possible, and offering courses at times 
convenient for all residents in their communities. ^ 
• I turn now to the recommendations of AACJC. 

The first is equitable treatment of community and technical col- 
leges Presidents and directors of occupational programs at some 
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.community and technical colleges strongly criticize the administra- 
tion'^ vocational education. 

They assert that they are not receiving a fair share of the Feder- 
al resources and that despite the fact they ai'e enrolling a growing 
proportioa, of the students, they are still receiving a relatively 
small amourit of the dollars. " ^-L. 

They believe^the only equitable division is for the dollars to 
follow the students on the basis of hours of instruction. 
. Some even question if the 15-percent set-aside is actually spent 
on postsecondary and adult education. This is hard to document be- 
cause some secondary schools provide adult education. 

They also believe compnunity and technical colleges will continue 
to attract increasing shares of the vocational enrollment because 
the only potential population for real growth is older adults, a pop- 
ulation with which they are working moife effectively thein any 
otlier sector of education. 

Although there is no agreement on the proportion of dollars that 
should be awarded to postsecondary: institutions, not less than 40 
percent is a conservative figure. 

Enrollment data collected by the National Center for Education- 
al Statistics in 1979-80 reveal that 39 percent of all students in vo- 
cational education programs were enrolled in postsecondary pro- 
grams. * 

Restrictirvg the analysis to only those students enrolled in occu- 
pationally $>ecific programs, which excludes general vocational 
education programs, 5^1 percent of t)fie students are^nrolled in post- 
secondary programs. • ^ 

Given the two factors mentioned, earlier, demographic statistics 
and the necessity of oliier adults to change caijeers several times 
during their working lives, the propornbn of people enrolled ia. 
postsecondary ahd adult programs will undoubtedly increase. 

Given these facts and trends, a reasonable distribution would be 
no less than half for postsecondary programs. 

Second, remove sole State agency requirements. Community and 
technical colleges are opposed to Federal laws dictating the struc- 
ture of State administration. ^ 

Present law dictates structure and the results are quite uneven. 

The removal of the sole State agency requirement provides more 
flexibility and allows postsecondary and secondary schools to work 
at the State level to revolve their problems by changing State ad- 
ministrative structures, if necessary. 

This opportunity is denied by the,cu»r^nt Vodational Education 
Act. . , ' " 

Third, reduced Federal presCriptiveness. The current Vocational 
Education Act, and the regulations 'derived from i|;, are far too pre- 
scriptive. ' k ' ^; • 

Commiinity and technical colleg^ attempt to be sensitive and re- 
sponsive to community needs. This is especially crucial when dis- 
cussions are underway with a major firm regarding the location of 
a new facility or expansion of an , existing -enterprise. 

Repesentatives of both private and public organizations must 
have prompt, firm answers to th^ir questions about the develop- 
ment and implementation of new 6ccupational programs* 
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Lengthy reports, voluminous paperwork, protracted review proc- 
esses* and otner requirements imposed by State and Federal agen- 
cies make it difficult, sometimes impossible, to give definitive an- 
swers within the available time. 

Fourth, reduced VEDS reporting requirements. VEDS has been a 
major problem for community and technical colleges the past 8 
yfears. 

It is a poorly designed system that includes many data 
inconsi5>teneies> which make it impobsible to draw any uiieful con- 
clusions. " ^ « 
, The costs are extraordinarily high and the value has y6t to be 
demonstrated. Insofar as the Federal Government is concerned, in- 
formation solicited through the HEGIS surveys should be suffi- 
cient. 

Fifth, increased Federal appropriations. I join with my colleagues 
at the table. I think we are alh saying this very clearly. 
. The demand for vocational education opportunities continues to 
grow among the adult population, the cost of effective programs is 
increasing dramatically, and the Federal appropriations have actu- 
ally diminished ir^sofar as purchasing power is concerned. 

All of these factors make it obvious that greatly increased appro- 
priations are needed. It should also be pointed out that billions of 
dollars are needed to bring occupational laboratory equipment and 
materials up to the state of the art and to provide opportunities for 
faculty members to bring their own skills and knowledge up-to- 
date. ^ 

Sixth, incentives to expand opportunities for vocational educa- 
tion. Community and technical colleges are establishing outreach 
centers, lengthening their working days, operating weekend col- 
leges, and utilizing the facilities of other school systems, private in- 
dustry, and public agencies to offer educational programs through- 
out their communities. 

Although developing and administering these arrangements can 
be time consuming and costly, it is much less expensive than form- 
ing new organizations or building new facilities, 

Since community and technical colleges are already serving large 
numbers of people from historically underserved populations, fi- 
nancial incentives to strengthen their work and further their ef- 
forts would be^fft^cellent investment. < 

Finally, im^entivea to collaborate with private and public sector 
employers. Some educational institutions are still criticized, and 
justifiably so, for being removed from the' "real world.** 

\ Some efforts to better integrate th^ worids of work and education 
are succeeding. An example is cooperative education. 

Although it has not become as popular"^ and widespread as it 
should be, community and technical colleges have created vari- 
ations of cooperative education which have made it much more 
popular and practical. 

Other means oi collaborating should be implemented, such as ar-' 
ranging more "clinical experiences" for students in actual work 
settings. 

Directors of nursing programs require the use of hospitals as 
clinical settings for their nursing candidates. This pattern should 
be followed in other occupational programs. 
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Closer collaboratioQ, between educational institutions and em- 
ployers will also lead to more realistic and timely responses to em- 
ployment demands. 

In conclusion, vocational education is not an expenditure. It is an 
investment. The economic development of the country requires vo- 
cational educational opportunities for adults— not just one opportu- 
nity but continuing opportunities throughout their lives as thej 
change careers to match technological and economio^hanges. 

Vocational education must also change* with the times. 1^ 
j»<niankyou. [ 
^ [Riformation subnritted for the repord follows:] ^ j 
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A Compclline Nallonal Interest 



How can evaluate a tood >ociciy, by our can, our rcf ngcraiors, our compu- 
tenT History wiU (au^e our society pnmanly by what do with our human 
resources and our human values If wt do not know bow to seek the best in our 
people -fully utilize our human resources— then we become » wasteful soaety 
reprdless of what we do ^sewhere Our nauon uexpenencmgasense of ennui 
that whatever wc do just will not make much difference Dcclinmi productivity, 
itAecnployment and underemployment. staiHauon and innadon, high mterest 
rates, and federal dcHciii have become bittennf rams cau$m| a itaijenni 
impact upon our tutioo. ' ^ 

The mobiluation of our human resources offers a way out Wc can make a 
diffetrocc How can this nation e\-er be complacent about the waste of human 
resourced? Our country desperately requires a bold new approach to human 
resource development. That new approach must be equivalent to^the comma* 
incnt <hal UrAled a man on the moon. Our "moon-shot** for the 1980*$ must be 
aimed at ihe inpk goals of ampte emplo/ment opportumtieS, increased produc- 
tivity, and ecopomic health for the mdividual and our country We must nse ^ 
>^bn»cJ )af^?9>A hints have always been done and search for new approaches and 
ncwrombinations of resources. 

Thii new "moon-shot* will require a consensus among our elected national 
leaders* that result) in the establuhment of pnorities. deUiled planning, a coordi- 
nated naudnal approach, and the full use of public and private resources accom- 
panied by adequate lUte and federal funding It is a cruel deception to delude 
ottiselvcs into thmkmg this national effort wUI happen by chance. Surely, the 
spaceship Apollo would still be a sketch on the dijiwing board without the 
concerted comnuiment of national leaders and national resources. In this time of 
scarce fiscal resources we must focus our effon ahd carefully coordinate the use 
of our dollars. 



Our louniry desptrateit^ 
requires a bold new „ * 
approach to human 
resource development 
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A healthy economy 
requires a national 
investment in Job 
development and irainini 
tha^ will put America 
back to work. 



^Why a »ocicl)r's compellmi in^^t in job development and (raining a rutiooai 
interest? There are seven) answers to this question. 

1 Employment pays uxes, and unemployment drains taxes. High national 
unemployment causn federal and sUte expenditures for welfare to climb 
while ux receipu dccbnc Concentrations of unemployment, such as 
those in the auto and lumber industnes, have a dramatic economic 
impact on the rest of the country. 

2. The issue of decbning productivity is closely interrelated >vith national 
fiscal, moneury, and human rcsourgipolicies. Inaddition, international 
trade demands a productive work force if we are to compete vigorously, 
and complete the cycle from newtechnolbgy to reduced pncclrto higher 
quality. 

3 Unemployment, particularly in urban areas, presents a tremendous 
problem to sute and local 'governments, one that they are frequently 
iU-equipped to solve In this highly mobile society these problems tend to 
spill across the country 

4 Employment opportunities do not sUrt or Stop at state bncs. ShQrUges 
of skilled worken remain a national problejn and will seriously dampen 
economic revitalization efforts, 

5 The defense of our country rests upon well-educated personnel and 
, adequately trained technicians. A projected five-year St 4 tnlbon invest- 
ment in sophisticated machinery and weapons proposed to mainuin and 
upgrade our national dtfense will be meaningless without trained penon- 
nel to build and operate this^quipment 

6 The country is just too interdependent for any sector to be required to go 
It alone. State and local governments, plus a highly diverse private sector, 
cannot be expected to operate ina policy vacuum and must have national 
leadership. 

7. The economic health of our nation requiresawelMrainedand productive 
work force. 

Some History 

A healthy economy requires a«national investment in job development and 
training that will put Amenca back to work. Historically, our country's 
strength reflects an unflagting investment in the human potential The unassajl- 
able lesson of the G I Bill is applicable here. Any new vision to revitalize the 
economy must sun with our human resources ^ 

America's colleges and universities have played a major part in developing and ' 
' defending, the nation Their imporunce was recognized long ago by the federal 
government. 
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• The Morriil \ci of 1X62 provided the b«sis tor land grant coUetes. which 
h»ve pr^vared milhom of peoptf fur profeuional 4nd technical work, 
trained thoujandj for the Armed Forces and. ihroujh research, added 
immensely jo cor 5CiennfK«tcchnolofical, and economic development The 
rtalued goal of making two blades of grass grow where one has grown 
before has made this naiion the mosi productive agncuUpral land in the 
world ^ 

• TheSmuh-Hoghes Aciin I9l>innuied federal soppon to foster vocational 
education The federal-siaie-local parrrtenhip has been the key to ihe 
proven success of the ume-'^onored vocaiiorul education program Siaie 
and local dollars haveTopporred the daily operation and federal dollars 
have enabled schools and collegeslo secure ng^ cqoipmenj. cover the 
excepiiorul costs of ceruin vocational programs, and provide the extra 
suppo/t required to help specal populations Without federal funding, the 
poorest sUtes will have ihe most difficulty providing first-rate vocational 
education and adult employment development and training opportunities 

• The G I Bill of 1944 clearly demonstrated that federal investment in people 
can pay- incalculable dividends to the nation Sincethe enactment of the first 
C I Bill, more than 18 mtlhon vettrans hive rcceivd educational benefits 
and. through the taxes they've paid, repaid the government several times 
over for those benefits The G I Bill providedunheard of access, across the 
^oihitry. to thousands of public and private colleges and uni\ersities 

Misslnt Link 

The missing Imk in all of this is the lack of a national policy on employment 
development and training We ha\e a foreign p4>licy, a monetary p<^y, a fiscal 
policv. but no natio^l policy spelling out a long range plan to utilize Wisely our 
most precious resource the humairtesource This tack of a coherent, systematic 
fyaiionai framework policy is best evidenced by the fragmented training pro* 
grams that can be found throughout the federal government Nearly all federal 
Cabinet-level secretaries administer some kmd of employment development and 
training program funds. Rarely is there coordination among their programs 
Add to this federal fragmentation the plethora of ;ob programs sponsored by 
ftale and local governments, and. of course, all of the programs operated'by the 
private sector The picture cries out for a national framework policy Amid such 
ffagment!ation and duplication our slumping productivity is hardlv surpnsing 
Moving America agJiin to the forefront of global competition is essentially a 
challenge in skill developmeitt of jteeping our work force as advanced as our 
tevhnology It is a compelling national challenge The challenge cannot be met 
alone bv piecemeal responses, state by slate, town by town Orchestration of 
poUcy and resources, public and private, at every levelof our system, is required, 
starting with a cohesive national policy formulated by^he Congress that requires 
financial efficiency, program effectiveness, and institutional accountability 



Thf missmf^ link in all of 
ihis IS the lack «/ a 
national pohc\ on 
fmDlo\meni JfvflopnKtn 
ana tratntng 
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Pit probltms AmencM s 
, economy £acet art not 
HepubUc^ problems or 
OtmocraUc problems, 
they are American 
problems , 



What Is the Current Situation? 

The problems Amenca'iccon<^my faces arc not Republican pfobkms or Demo- 
crat problems; they are AoKikaa problems. We arc bridled with chronic unem- 
plojrment and undcrtmploymeat, sarins productivity, hifh interest rate^. and 
recumnj cycles of sugflation and inflation. Moreover^ wc jirt facini a severe 
shoru|c of skiUcd worker^ wh»ch promises to worsenm the future if wcdo not 
reverse it. FmaUy, a projected $^4 tnllion defense invcsiment in sophisticated 
machinery and weapons proposed to mamuinand upgrade our national defense 
^ will be meanin|less without trained people to build and operate this equipment. 

Unemployment ' 

Today almost 10 million AmerKaos are on record as unemployed. In addition, 
many individuals have simply |iyen up in the search for work ap(it{}§yeji]^k 
below ihf sutistical level. ' * 

Underemployment 

Underemployment conUnues as well. In A Fisherman's Guide An Assessment of 
Training and Remediation Strategies, author Robert Tagprt writes: There 
were 5.5 million imiividuals in the labor force 50 weeks or more in 1980 whose 
employment and earmri|s problems were ^ serious that their families were 
J^low the poverty level. There were 1 5 million who did not earn the equivalent of 
the minimu m w;^te for the hours and weeks ea(rfi was willing and able to work " 
Skilled Worker Shortajes 

Ironically, at a time when we are expenencing high levels of unemployment, 
nearly every trade association m this country reports skilled craftsman 
shoruges— shortages ihit will increase to dangerous levels if solutions arc not 
apphed soon. For example, the 1981 survey of the American Electronics Assoc»- 
tiOn documents a growing demand for technicuns m electronics and computer 
sciences. The survey shows a need for 140,000 new technical paraprofessionals by 
1915 Most of these positions will be created by the young, develqping compan* > 
les, companies that do not*and cannot afford to develop'and offer their own 
training programi 

Btuiness Leaders Concerned 

Busiiiess leaders recognire that some nd/iond/dciionis required As the so-called 
"Reapnomics" is being tested, some business leaders are warning that the 
economy could face serious additional difficulties if the federal government 
reduces its responsibility for educating, training, and improving the work force 
The prestipous Business Roundtable has called for a national policy xo^ctX with 
a growing imbalance between the supply of worken and the skills demanded 
Tesufying before the Senate Subcommittee on Employment and Productivity in 
June of 1911, B. I; Metier, Chairman of TRW, Inc, called for a national 
publiC'pnvate effort to address the (>roblems of structural unemployment 
Metier expressed the feeling that our nation has skimped on its investment m 
employee development and training. 

Defense Concerns 

A strong defense is another national challenge The Armed Forces lack sufficient 
numbers of trained technicians and professionals to staff existing equipment. 
They face a serious shoruge of technicians to build, operate, and repair the 
coming weapons systems. 



la « receiu ptpet preptrtd (or th« NatioMiCounct) on Employment Policy, 
cconoouM babel SawtuU of 0^ UrUa ttmitute offm the miUUry id a prime 
example of iheprobkata that may occur v^n aptul equipment becomes more 
sophisticated thaa the avaUabfe workforce. She sufgesu that in this case "buyinf 
more hardware does. not look like a very good mvestmem unless accompanied by^ 
a major effort to upgrade the skills of those who will have to use it" She 
lecommends that, as the Admimsfrauon makes plaits to dou^ its spendini for 
dclcfisc. it consider makiof this sector a Laboratory for the de^^elopment of new 
education and traininf systems with possible **spiU-overs for the dvilian yector." 

FrapnenUtioo 

There a^e a multitude of reasons why an individual may be unable to Tmd 
employment, £e.. physical and mental handicaps, karmnf barriers, bck of 
tcdmical skills, czimmal records, workers tadeclitiin|indusirKs, limited English 
speaking, displaced homemakers. The tpvemmenul services aimed at helping 
these individuah are fragmented and dispersed There is no unified **evahiation 
and rcferrar system required Compounding this fragmentation of services are 
conflicting program requirements. As an example, in many states, indmduals 
receiving' unemployment insurance compensation cannot enroll m a fulMirae 
training program without losing benefits, because the individual must sup- 
{Anedly be ready to accept any appropriate job offer. None of the programs 
address the need to conunually upgrade the productivity of employed workers to 
ensure a technically competent work force. 

Work Fofce Nttds 

Paradoucaily, we art moving from a baby boom to a baby bust penod. A severe 
over&ll worker shoruge is predicted within the decade. 
In the l97Vs^he growth rate of the American work force averaged 2.45 percent, 
in the I9l0*s it will be between 1.2S and 1 5percent,andinthel99(r$itwillbeless 
than one percent per year. There is tittle elasticity remaining in our population 
since 52 percent of the women and 71 percent of the men of worJ;irSi age are 
already employxd. T>e agricultural sector is operating with a minimum of people 
(three percent of the work force), and the manufactunng sector is quick^ 
reducing employmem with the aid of robotics and computer-aided manufactur- 
ing. To mainuin a strong work force win require better retraining opportunities 
for employees wb<fwant to work part-time, as wellas fuU-ume, to learn new skills 
and acquire new knowledge. 

Community, Technical, Junior Collctes: 
A Uniquely Americmn Resource 
Community, technical,, and junior colleges constitute a rapidly growing sector of 
posiseoondary education. Some 1,231 community, technical, and junfor colleges 
Kross America enrolled in the fall of 1981 an estimated five miUion students for 
regular credit, and another five miUion students in non-credii courses. Dunng 
the 198142 college year it is anticipated that over 1 1 miUion different individuals 
will uke one or more classes at a community, technical, or junior college. When 
fully utilized as a major national resource in the adult job development and 
iraitung field, these colleges can and do 
I Prepare techmcians and skilled workers for specific occupations, mclud* 
ing defense-related occupations. 



A severe oyeraU worker 
shoriaie is predicted 
within the decade. 
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Colleges have served 
the nativrt *ell in the past 
and can serve ti even 
belter in the fuiure 



2. ' Prowie hifr^y traimnt, upward mobility. aiuJ retraining opportunities 
for employees particularly aimed at skilled worker shortages 

3< Amis! owtters aod operators of unaU businesses 

4. Promote local coltaborauon adiong labor, education, and business 
organizations, parucularty cooperative efforts with Pnvate Industry 
Coudals 

5 ^Cooperate m produaivity studies arid work force platmms. 

6 Assist in the de\«lopment and operation of Urban Enterprise Zoives. 

7. Participate in statewide economic developroent and rtindustnalization 
strauttes. 

Our nation's pubhc and pnvate schoob and colletes form the most comprthen> 
stve system of education and traininf in the world They have served the nation 
weU m the past and can serve u even better in the future 

Postsecondary Lnstituuons are particularly qualified to help address national 
economic problems, enhance the abiUtjp of individuals, improve the quality of 
personal lives, and build the strenfih of our nation. Amencan postsecondary 
education institutions can and must be better utili|ed in the solving of the 
problems of employment development and trainini 

Colleges also must never forget that their roots art in high schools It does little, 
good for college personnel to carp about poorly prepared students unless they are 
reaching out to help their ly'gh schools College personnel must form, with the 
sec6ndary schools m their service regions, deep linkages that will produce both 
strong school career and vocational educauon programs and higher academic 
performance 

Here are some special program targets for inclusion many new adult employ- 
ment development and training legislation " 

• Specific Job Trafntnt \ 

The need for occupanonally specific training is not limited to young people 
preparing for their first jobs Employed individuals increasingly require oppor- 
tunities to upgrade their skills and tolcarnnewskiUsis revolutionary shifts occur 
in employment demands. For example, the demand for white collar and service 
workers is increasing while blue collar apd manufaclunng jobs are decreasing 
Peter Drucker predicts that manufactunng jobs will constitute less than five 
percent of the American work force in 25 years In the {950's 41 percent of the 
work force was in this sector Today it is only 27 percent Thequality of workers' 
performai^ces is cntical m these new jobs, and that depends on how well they 
y)iave learned and can use the skills iHey were taught 

Education and training programs must provide incentives to encourage wbrkers 
to acquire new. higher level ikills^especially skills thit would enable them to 
work in high technology and skill areas that will be most critical to our nation's 
well>being in the future Such incentives will help reduce the number of workers 
who are displaced, underemployed, or unemployed 
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Spcaal atwntion musi be p<<n lo the cuf reni and predicted skill shortage areSs* 
of empioycocni oppommities, ptrticulariy m hifb iechaoU>|y occuMiions. For 
example the Amctiaur Elcciromcs Assoaaiion report thai rcvdaU 140.000 
tfichmeUailirc oceded d\mof the neit fnt yean includes tuch fields as co«>puier 
analysts. pro|rammcrs« computer soft>mt engmetrs, and electronic enpneer 
tcchoolofuu. Tbe beahhcare iixitatry reports a {rowing shortage of nurses and 
osedKal technologisu in nutnerous spedabzed fields. 

• Emrtpmettnhip: Oa» Answer for Undnptoymeot 

Tile dnve to achievt economic self-suffictency through smcUbustntu ownership 
has not slackened: in fact, it continues to intensify, showing that the traditional 
Ainencan spirit of individual initiauve u entirely ahve. More than SOO.OOO new 
saufl businascs are Uuiiched each year. Our increasingly senace^Uicd econ- 
omy offert a growing spectrum of opportunit»cs for customized and personatixed 
small bu$it>esses. Today, one job opening in four and almost all of tbe new jobs 
^ are found in a company with fewer than 200 employees and a gross profit of less 
' than SI million annually. If each small business in the country could hate one 
new employee, the unemployment problem of the country would vanuh 

• Proven Partnen 

Mott commuwty colleges routinely promote collaboration wtth local businesses 
and labor unions. Many of them came into being through local imtiatives headed 
by busioessanl^flA^f leaders. It is sun<lard operaung procedure for acommun> 
iiy college to have local advisory committees of employers, emplo>-ees. and 
practitioners for each of its occupational programs A study by AACJC revealed 
Jlhe,»veTage community, icchmcal. and junior college has nearly 100 specific 
forking arranteincms with local orgamzations The larger number by far is with 
local businesses. All of this expenence by community colleges in facihtatmg 
cooperative arrang^menu must be used to increase productivity and economic 
development 

• Urban Enterprise Zones 

It is the objective of the Urban Job and Enterpriu Zone proposals to encourage 
local fovernmcnts and small businesses to work tojether to faciliute the employ- 
ment of the pooV. New businesses would be lured to depressed urban and rural 
areas with lower uxes and reduced government regulation. It is proposed that 
t^ to twenty-five enterprise zones be created each year for a thrce»ycar penod. 
Communi|y. icchnical, and junior colleges carynake an important contnbution 
to the enterprise zones by offering low-cost customized traimng programs. The 
presence of a comprchensite cohimunay cotlcfe system should be considered m 
the designation of such zones 

• Productivity 

Productiviiy studies and vvoM/orcr planning efforts that fail to uke into account 
tbe major iraimng institutions and programs fall short of the mark. Efforts to 
improve producu vity require tbe cooperation of all the partners in the enterprise, 
ue . employers, employees, and training or retraining programs. Sotnesutes are 
carefully orchestraung economic development policies fully utilizing the resour- 
ces of the two-year colleges. 



Colleges can make cn 
important contribution to 
the enterprise rones by 
o/jfertng low^ost 
customized trailing 
programs 
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Bxistim lixisktioo must 
bt revkwttt for possibk 
nftmmtru mrtdnew 
kfisUtUm initiated . . . 



l^pottl for » New ^'Moon^hor Gommitment 

The curmit fedeni Imttativcs io htuun resource devclopmcDt ^re emb^ 
dtytnity of propmrns mcluding: CETA, Adull Buk Educ«Uoa. .Voc&Uonal 
^attnlin^*^rt. various student fifiaocul lid progrtmi, and defense tniniaf 
profr^bss.' What is demrty required b in'exaxxuuiUon of these profmu \nth t 
.Qe« **ixtoo&-<iioc*' comciitment to foster job development and tnunint relevant 
to econpmic developactem. > 

Exbtint lepslation most be reviewed for possible reHDementaDd Dewiepslatioo 
initiated which addresses the fqUowtof Hvc princtpies: 

1. Incentivts must be desifned to promote greater eooptration between 
privttt/ioyefnmerUaJ emphytrs and txisttnf accredited cducitional/ 
trtbUni irutimtions for the purpose of pr6parinf citizens for careers of 
retiooal and/or national priority. 

recommend that incentives (direct federal fundinf. matchini sup- 
port, and/or tax relieO be developed to: 

• Provide for the enhancement of relevant education/ traicdng services m 
J. ^accredited postsecondaryinsUtuuons tbroufb increased private sector 

support for instructional staff upsradinf, curriculum development, 
equipment and facility upfradini. and cooperative tiaining relation* 
ships. 

• EocQurage greater private sector support for training activities of 
national priority whidi win facilitate worker mobility 

' 2. An administrative structure to allocate federal resources must be 
designed in a manner that provides greater state level determination of 
resource am^or Incentive allocatUm. and promotes interstate planmni 
for labor market areas that transcend state boundaries. 

We recommend that guidelines for the sutes* 

• Provide a strong role for employers ai^ tabor leaders to work with 
state government leaJen in allocation decisions and the esubbshment 
of staft job development and training priorities, and 

• Provide for representatives of community, technical, and junior col' 
leges along with other vocational educa|ion/epresenutives to have a 

^ formal advisory role in state and local allocation decisions and the 

esubSshmem of job development and training services, ami 

• Provide guidelines for the allocation of funds or other incentives such 
that the needs of disadvanuied, handicapped,' minonties, and 
other special populations will be addressed, aad natlotul skill short- 
age pnorities will be addressed, and . ^ 

• Provide a mechanism for interstate collaboration in addressing the 
economic development and job training needs of such economic 

• regions u the Pittsburgb-Wheeling-Oeveland/Detroitreindustrializa- 

tion corridor. 
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X lncttuisf0s must be dt«i|t>ed to tncoufaff ciiitens to seek pftpanuon to 
qutdtfy for occupoJlons 0/ rtiional luui/of naiionai priority, to b* 
mobtie,*tDd to nuxiiuam their emphymtnt 

We ncomiaend the esubUshznent of: 

• Taitet'fnntf . loam, tax relief to support educatioo/ traiouif costs for 
occupftUoQs of national or repooal priority, and 

• Retttlatioas that make it ecoaonucally advaolafeous for individuab 
to seek and accept employment and trtinmf opponuntues. u opposed 
to reliance upon sabcmenpe supends. and ' 

• A voucher retrainini approach aloni with UDemployment insurance. 
4. A nationai pohcy on employment development and trcinini u req utrtd 

We recommend that such a policy inchide: 

• The toteliation of all iraimns and vocational educauon legislation 
into a cohesive national human resource developiQent program. 

• The role that community, technical, and junior coUefes can play i n thu 
vital process alonfwith other educatioiul arnj trainini orpnizations 

• Pmpomtinf accctpnubibty for worker assessments and the operauon 
of' the evaiuation, referral, and placement system. ^ 

) The currently fragmented authoruy and accountability for the federal 
)Ob tratmng profit ms must be clanfied and unified It is particularly 
important to pinpoint rciponsibibty. 

We recommend. 

• The estabbsbmem of a federal Board for Employment Development 
and TTmittini to serve as the coord inatin| and rule/ re|ulation develop* 
mf body to implement tbe policies csublished by Congress Such a 
Board might be composed of the Secretary of Commerce, Secretary of 
Education. Secreury of Labor. Secretary of Defense, and Secretary of 
Agnculture. The Secre^ry of Commerce should be named Chairman 
of this Board \nd provide the staff work required to emure that the 
nauonal employment development and training policy will serve to 
promote the commerce of the United Sutes. 

In summary, the nauon's 1.231 two*year postsecondary institutions stand pre- 
pared to make a major contnbution to traimng and retraimng large segments of 
the nation's work force to meet the tnple goab of high employment, increased 
productivity.and economic health. However, national leadership andarutional 
pohcy framework are required if the new "moon'Shot** is to move from the 
launching pad 



National leadership and a 
national pohcy 
framework are requtred if 
the new 'moon-shot" is 
to move from the 
launching pad. 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much. 

Let me ask the entire panel a question and we will start with 
you, Dr, Rowlett. 

I would like to get each of your reactions to thfe administration's 
proposal to consolidate the vocational education and adult educa 
tion programs into a block grant. 

This would cut the funding by 32 percent. 

What impact do you feel this legislation would h^ve on post-sec> ^ 
ondary education, assuming that the present recomjnendation is 
put in effect? 

Dr. Rowlett. This does not make any sense at all on two counts. 

First of all, it seems to me as a matter of national policy, that it 
is in the public interest that the Congress establish priorities that 
relate to the funding of programs to prepare people for the work- 
force of this Nation. 

Moving it to a block grant program and giving complete latitude 
to local communities to use Federal dollars will not necessarily ad 
dress national priorities. 

We train people for jobs o£her than just at a local county or a 
local State Our people are mobile. They need to be able to develoji 
skills and knowledge that are transportable all over this great 
country of ours. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, I do not fathom the logic of these days 
and times — or any time for that matter — of reducing appropri- 
ations for vocational education. 

Chairman Perkins. Dr. Wilspn? 

Dr. Wilson. Our association is opposed to the block grant con- 
cept. We do not see any value to it. What we do see is an effort to 
reduce the amount of money to two very important areas of adult 
education and vocational education. 

So, unless someone can persuade us that there is a real advan- 
tage to this and it is not just a device to reduce appropriations, 
then we will be opposed to it. f> 

Chairman Perkins. Ms. Lutes? 

Ms. Lutes. We are opposed to it, as we stated earlier. Now is not 
the time to be reducing moneys to vocational and adult education. 

As we stated in our testimony, we feel that vocational and adult 
education right now serves two very important segments of our 
population. 

In addition, just to give you a little explanation as to how we get 
our moneys Illinois, we get credit-hour grants. Between last year 
and this year, depending on what our Qovernor does, we are going 
to lose somewhere between $1 to $4 a credit-hour. ^ 

That means that our income from last year to this year is going 
to be decreased that much, but our enrollments are increasing. 

In the area of vocational education with the cost of the equip- 
ment and the emphasis on emerging technologies, there is no way 
that you can expect the educational institutions of this /country to 
develop a productive work force when our funding is continuall>' 
b^ing cut off. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Mills? 

Mr Mills. Having full responsibility for both vocational and 
adult education in Florida, I think it is bad. 
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No. 1, I looked at the folding in of biod^ grants in community 
school education with title I. As a result, wrfen you begin l\ look at 
priorities, we find that we do not have the money for the coinm uni- 
ty schools. It becomes thejow man on the totem pole. 

I think if you put these programs in competition for dollars 
through the block grant, you ar^ gdili^g to have various problems 
with that. 

. I, like the rest of these people, feel it is very unwise. I personally 
am totally against the concept of a block^gr^nt. 

I think you have been right from the very beginning on identify- 
- * ing goals in places you want things dope You have placed the dol- 
lars there to do it. 

So, a block grant to me is like putting the money on the stump 
and running. We sometimes talk about it like that in Florida. I do 
not think we ought to do that. I think we need some degree of con- 
trol of the program. 

Mr. Perkins. I wapt to get a reauthorization bill out as rapidly 
as possible. I would like to get it out this year, but I am waiting to 
see what happens here in the next 4 or 5 weeks. 

I do not think the congressional climate can get any worse in the 
future. I think it will improve considerably. 

Dr Rowlett, you suggested that the set-aside for post, sjecondary 
and adult basic education should be increased. I would like to hear 
all of you comment on that and how much you think this set-aside 
should be increased. 

I personally feel there should be an increase to some degree. I do 
not know where we sh6uld draw the line. 

I think you may wapt to see us move a bill as soon as possible. 
. However, I am afraid' we have some people in the U.S. Senate 
who know very little about training programs. I am not going to 
swap my judgment and my experience in this field for anybody 
else's, until I can see a way clear. I want to have a piece of legisla- 
tion that will improve \ocational programs, instead of having our 
authorization cut to pieces. That disturbs me an awful lot. 
* Go ahead and tell us to what extent you feel the set-aside should 
be increased. 

Dr. Rowlett. My own personal feelings would be somewhere in 
the range of 25 to 30 percent. 

I believe it would take at le^st this level to approach any modi- 
cum of equit> fur the kinds of programs that operate throughout 
this country. 

Chairman Perkins Dr. Wilson? * 

Dr. Wilson, Mr. Chairman, from our standpiont the set-aside has 
not really proven to be the best >ray of doing business. We would 
prefer to have the money follow the students. 

Based on the most recent data collected by NCES,*at least 40 per- 
cent of those students are in postsecondary institutions. 

If we disregard the general vocational education and focus only 
on the occupational specific, then more than half of those students 
are in postsecondary institutions. 

Secondly, I would agree with AVA that there should be a uni- 
form definition. There is confusion right now because we have 
lumped together that. 
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Chairman Perkins. Do you have evidence where the States h^ive 
put all the munev in adult education instead of post secondary? 
They have never done that to my knowledge; have they? _ 

Dr. Wilson. We have complaints from South Carolina and Mas- 
sachusetts that the {X)Stsecondary institutions do not receive the 15 
percent. 

But the wild card here is the definition of adult and p^stsecon- 
dary. The fact is there are man> adult programs offered by postsec- 
ondary institutions. ' . 

So it IS well within the law. In some States there is zero money 
going to postsecondary institutions and they invest the full lo per- 
cent, plus more dollars, in adults in the secondary schools. 

Chairman Perkins. I will let njy staff average that out and work* 
on that. [Laughter] 

Chairman Perkins. Ms. Lutes? 

Ms. Lutes. I have to agree with Dick Wilson. Our position is that 
we should be fair to everybody. Most importantly, it is the fairest 
to the students and it is the fairest to our country. 

Let the dollar follow the students. If we do that, then no one will i 
be able to argue about the State agency because it will already be 
decided. 

. Chairman Perkins. Mr. Erdahl? 
Mr. Erdahl. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

That is one of the questions and comments in your testimony 
that I had underscored. If you could be ipore specific as to how this 
should be done, 1 would like to hear it. 

Should we have a perstudent figure that should be allocated re- 
gardless of who wants to go to school? * 

I am also curious as to how administration of this course can 
best be accomplished if it were pursued. 

Dr. Wilson. I will try to answer that. 

Mr. Erdahl. I regret that I was' across the hall in another com- 
mittee meeting during part of your testimony. I apologize for walk- . 
ing out when you were making it. But if you would respond, I 
would appreciate it. ' 

Dr. Wilson. Out answer is that just as in the current law> there 
is a formula for allocating the money to the States. 'Once •the 
money has been allocated to the States within those States, thm 
the money is allocated on the basis of student enrollment in voca- 
tional programs. 

As to how that is defined— and there are two obvious ways. One 
is vvith all vocational programs and the other is just to focus on the 
occupation specific. That is not the question. 

But just as the States do allocate the money based on etiroll- 
ments, that is, they allocate their own dollars, then why could not 
the Federal dollars be allocated the very same way? . , 

Mr. Erdahl. Ms. Lutes, do you care to respond to that? 

Ms. Lutes» you triggered my question. Would you care to respond 
to the mechanism or the avenue with that concept of following the 
students? Could it be done? 

Ms. Lutes. I have! to go back to how income is generated for com- 
munity colleges in Illinois. It is a formula. All of you have devel- 
oped a formula for moneys going to the States. ^ 
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Our State hub developed a formula as to how we are funded I do 
not see that it would W extremely difficult for the State of Illi- 
nois— or an> State m thib country -to sit dow^n and develop a for- 
mula for distribution of those dollars 

Mr Erdahl. I would like the chairman to yield for a further, 
question. 

Chairman Perkins. Certainly. 

Mr. Erdahl. How would that be done mechanrcally'^ What il we 
would do away with the concept of a sole State agency ^yould that 
not make administrative difficulties if that were approved'^ 
. We could bypast^ the State and go^ directly from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Ms Lutes. That might not always be bad. 

Let me put it to you this way It is our position that if the dollars 
are allowed to follow the students, and if a fair formula is devel- 
oped, then the problem of a sole State agency I do not tbink would 
be controversial 

It appears that the controversy around the sole State agency 
ibbue right now is that many people feel they are not being treated 
fairly. 

*I think once a formula is developed for the distribution of the 
funds proportionately to where the students are, then I do not 
think anyone i.s going to be quite as upset about who actually ad- 
ministers the funds. . 

All of you ha\e decided that the dollars will follow the students 

Mr Ekdahl. Thank you. \ 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Mills. ^"'^ - . 

Mr MiLi^. 1 am a little confused on the issue because I thought 
we were working on formulas. Our State plan has a formula for 
every blessed thing we have in the distribution of -money. 

I think we have some very succinct rules to tell us what we are 
.supposed to do in terms of developing that. 

' Chairman Perkins We are going to get a breakdown We will 
see how much ha* been spent for ppstsecondary and adult We will 
get a breakdown for all the States. 

Mr. Mills. I bel^ve that, the AVA position has been stated that 
It should be 30 percent. That is after great consultation with a 
great number of people in the field ^ 

But we also feel very strongly that there ought to be an addition- 
al title today in adult education because of the tremendous in- 
creased demand we ha\e in reindustrialization and working with 
the displaced homemakers. 

We did a sur\ey, sir, and made an announcement in the newspa- 
per in the State of Florida in three locations asking for people who 
wanted tago back into the work force who had skills. 

Quite frankly, we are going to put out a computer printout in the 
industry withm the State that we have quite a few folks out there 
who want to get back to work with some of the complications they 
have. 

But in terms of your question, sir, we have said in our paper that 
3(1 percent was the figure that we thought we should go to. 
WVe thought we ought to have an additional title. defining this 
Chairman Perkins. Let me pose another question to all of you 
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In your State. Mr Mills, what agency has been designated the 
siiigle State agenc\v lor vocational education? 

Tell us if that agency is different from the one that has responsi- 
bility for higher education programs. Has your State had any prob- 
lems with the provisions in the law requiring consultation with the 
other State agencies in the planning process? 

Go ahead and comment 

Mr Mills. The single State agency is the State board of educa- 
tion, chaired by the Governor of the State and other members of 
the cabinet. 

Under this structure, the commissioner of education is a member 
of that cabinet He is an elected official. The organization *of the 
' department of education acts as a single State agency. 

It is such that we have four major divisions, one for public 
schools administration, one for community college administration, 
one for the university, that is, the board of regents; and the pro- 
grammatic division which I represent, for vocational eSucation. 

We coordinate for the State all vocational programs across-the- 
board for the State board of education. It has worked slicker than a 
whii$tk\ It is a beautiful setup in terms of that. 

We all set on the same staff. If there are questions to be covered, 
then we co\er those questions. So, I could not recognize this as a 
problem in any way, shape, or form so far as the service to the 
State is concerned and in terms of equal distribution of resources. 

That is my response. , ' 

Chairman Perkins. Ms Lutes? ^ 

Ms. Lutes In Illinois, the money is handled by our State board 
of education which is separate from our board of higher education 
and our community college board. ^ 

It is fairly obvious from my testimony that it has not been an 
equitable distribution of moneys. 

I personally dct not spend a lot of time with the State board of 
education I would be nappy to return and discuss this with my 
chancellor and send you a letter on the inner workings of the State 
board and the cooperation. - 

Mr. Craig Would the Chairman yida?" 

Chairman Perkins. Yes. • 

Mr Craig. Ms. Lutes, in relation to your concern for lack of 
equity, is that.a problem with Federal law or is it a problem inside 
your State? 

Ms Lutes I think that all dollars have to be distributed where 
the students are. ^ - 

Mr Craig My point is this. Is that a problem in the current Fed- 
eral law or is it a ^blem in your State? Is it a determination at 
the State level versus the Federal level? 

Ms. Lutes Well, when you have a lo-percent set-aside as a mini- 
mum which will go to postsecondary education rather than a set- 
aside of 40 percent, or whatever it* is, of the students that are actu- 
ally attending postsecondary education, then you leave it to the dis- 
cretion of the States iis to whether or not they will spend more or 
less than that lo percent, that is, more than that 15 percent of the 
Federal dollar on ^postsecondary vocational education. 

So, I think it is complicated. The answer is yes in both places. 
There is a problem there. 
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Mr Crak; But we are mandating a minimuhi. 

Ms> LuTKS. I know ^ 

Mr Crak;. L)o >ou not think that States ought to have the flexi- 
bilit> to make the determination to where the dqllarb are to flow 
followingthe minimum requirement? 

Ms Lu?Ss. If you want my honest answer, I would say no. 
^ Mr Craic. You want the Federal Government to dictate to the 
State as to how they will run their educational programs beyond 
certain limits? 

Ms Lutes, What I am suggesting is that the Federal Govern- 
ment could initiate such language that would insure that the dol- 
lars go where the students are 

If that means Federal regulations to get that done, then my* posi- 
tion is yes, I would strongly suggest that. 

I think, as you can see from Mr Wilson's testimony, as well as 
mine, that all of the States have not been doing maybe the best job 
they coiHd. 

That is not sa>ing that all States are not doing the best job they 
could. 

However, certainK the State of Illinois, where we are training 40 
percent of adult vocational students, we are not getting the 
same proportion o^* the money. 

There is something wrong when that is happening. 

Mr, Crah; That is why I asked you: Is it wrong here or is it 
wrong out in your State? 

Ms Lutes. I think it is wrong m both places. It would behoove 
the Federal Government and this committee to initiate such lan- 
guage tha^^ould insure that the Federal dollars go where the stu- 
dents are. 

The States have some match on that. You are leading them down 
the r(ght path in doing that. 

Yes, the State has some problems with that, as well. 

As a citizen of this countr>, I look oftentimes for the Federal 
Government to take the lead in doing the right things, rather than 
sometimes when we are in the States and we are closer to a lot of 
the pressures which will come to bear on people, then we act that 
way. 

This ib one of the areas where the Federal Government has got 
to be a leader and not a follower. 
Chairman Pkrkins. Excuse me, Mr. Craig. 

We will ha\e to recess briefly. We will be right back after a vote 



Hvlr. Kii.DEE (Acting Chairman). Let us resume. 

In April, the unemployment rate in my home city of Flint, Mich., 
reached 26 I percent, which is the highest I have seen in my life- 
time. 

Could \ou summarize how the Federal Government might en- 
hance the lole of postsecondar> education in assisting unemployed 
workers in these desperate times? > 

What I have in mind is this. Flint's local community college, is 
doing a tremendous job in vocational training, but in certain train- 
ing areas thev have reached capacity and cannot serve any more 
students 
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Capacity seenih to be reached first m those fields where there a 
job IS waiting foi trameJ workers How can the Federal Govern- 
ment help address this problem'^ 

Mr Mills. We certainl> feel, as we have talked about this, that 
there is an important need today for, an additional title to work 
toward/hib'goal and that is, meeting this specific need 

If the institutions are capable of doing this, in terms of facilities, 
then there are second shifts on schools You will find that not 
many institutions have adequate dollars to put on the second shift 
or e,ven a third shift 

If these dollars in u special title^were provided, you could flow 
those as you would flow other special dollars to those institutions 
which wish to institute new programs because they are strapped 
right now in terms of their State and local dollars p terms of their 
ability to serve these people. . . ' • 

l>s IS simply because the> cannot go beyond their^particular 
structure. 

If you had the special resources for them, then I see in those 
areat> of high unemploy ment that >ou speak of where they would 
have the capacity to fro it if you- had that kind of dirt^ct support 

Mr. KiLDEK The President last year asked for a.cut of 25 percent 
m the funding of vocational education. We on this committee, 
through a bipartisan effort, were able to.hoid that ^o just Hi per- 
cent Now the administration is asking for a 32-percent cut 

Does It seem incompatible to you, for the administration to say 
that we should reindustriali/e this country and then cut vocational 
education in that fashion? 

Mr Mills. It is a serious mistake- for them to think that You 
have the concept of the growth in r\ew defense contracting 

Everybody is telling us in the defense industry, and we have 
some in Florida, that if the den^and comes through in terms of in- 
creasing the defense posture, that we will have to have more 
people trained in specialized arejis. 

The demand is going to be there. There is going to be an in- 
creiised demand which you do not have in the How of training 
people now. 

Therefore, I say that if that efi'ort is going to be there, then*you 
are going to need the resources to provide that additional work- 
force that they are talking about. 

Mr. KiLDEK. It was clearly stated in the Smith-Hughes Act of 
U)17, that education, particularl> education in vocational training, 
IS more thAn a local concern. It is a national concern I think we 
can see it now 

Mr Simon"^ 

Mr SiM^N. Mr. .Chairman, I apologize for being in and out. But 
that IS the nature of things around here 

I want to point out that ^wo of the witnesses have southern Illi- 
noLs roots. One is a res|denV of southern Illinois, Diane Lutes Dick 
Wil.son originall> is from southern Illinois He may deny that, but 
that IS a reality. 

So, I want >ou to know thaf you have some distinguished wit- 
nesses here. / 




Mr KiLDKE Paul Simon, because he is who he is, and what he is, 
^got me down to Mjutht* rn Ilhnois for a hearing not long ago. I think 
it was the coldest da> that buuthern Illinois ever experienced. 

Mr. SiNtON. It was the coldest day we had in 63 years. Yes, I 
recall that. [Laughter.] 

Let me add one other thing for the record. 

The contrib^ution that the community colleges in our area in 
southern Illinois are making to vocational education, is incalcula- 
ble 

5 For example, at Rend Lake College, we were able to pull an in- 

* dustrv- in because it vhc^ able to say to that indu&tr>. General Tire, 

^ that v^e, would help train their people that they need and the tech; 

nicans. 

And for,an area of, high unemployment like ours is, this has been 
of tremendous help to us. 

Any assisjtance that we can provide at the Federal level within 
our somewhat limited means — and the> are getting mure limited 
all the tinffe — we ought to be providing. 

Again, my apologies for being in and out. We are on some budget 
miUterb that are albo ofanterest to communit> colleges in southern 
Illinois. 

I thank you. 

TMr I^iLDEK Before I yield. I vyiH call on the chairman, Mr. Per- 
kins 

Chairman Perkins Let me ask the entire panel this. Let us 
assume tha't the Federal law was to be changed to have the voca- 
* tional money follow the students to the various institutions 

Will total funding, including State and local funds, really be 
equalized among institutions? What is your answer to that? 

Dr Wilson I am not sure I fully understand the question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The last part was about equalization. 

Chairman Perkins. We were talking about the Federal law being 
changed to have the vocational money follow the students to their 
various institutions. 

Will total funding' including State and local funds, really be 
equalized among institutions? 

Dr WiE50N. There would be an equitable division of the re- 
sources As to whether it is actually equalized or not. it would 
depend on the formulas uSed by the different States. 

1 think all of us recognize that tbe States do have different ways 
of calculating the amounts of money, depending upon the resources 
of the district. 

In other words, they have a State equalization tax formula, in 
some States- \ * 

Second, they recognize that some occupational . programs are 
more expensive than others. So Ithey allocate money differently, 
such- as they give more mo ne>Nbr\ States enrolled in the health-re- 
lated technolog> and less for stuiifents enrolled in the business-re- 
lated technologies. 

1^ Setting all of that aside, I woi^ld say that it would be more equi-' 

table of equalizing as a way of distributing the money. 
Chairman Perkins. Dr Rowlett? 
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Dr. RowLETT I think there would be greater equity involved in 
this approach. 

I would agree with the prior comment that different programs 
cost different amounts of mone\ for a full-time equivalent enroll- 
ment. 

This would need to take into account program costs in addition 
to the head count enrollment. 

The experience of the Askew Institution shown in our testimony 
indicate that we have not done very well. , 

Chairman Perkins. Ms. Lutes? 

Ms. Lutes. I have to agree with Dick Wilson. We feel it would be 
more equitable. 

Chairman Perkins. I believe you were the one who brought out 
that formula. 

Ms. Lutes. Yes, I did not cealize it would be controversial. 

We also* have in the State of Illinois the more expensive pro- 
grams with higher costs, like nursing, ahd mining technology They 
do get more moneys and our lower cost vocational programs, like 
business, get less 

,We feel that if the Federal Government would take the lead in 
having the dollars follow the students, that it would end up in a 
more equitable distribution based on taking into account the cost of 
the various programs. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Mills? 

Mr. Mills. I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, I have to be in disagree- 
ment with the three people who are at the table with me. 

First of all, I think we have to determine what the purpose of 
the Federal legislation was. I do not believe we ever had a purpose 
that said that we were going to try to equalize the funding with 
State and local dollars. 

Throughout this country we have States which have made a deci- 
sion to fully fund J:he postsecondary programs and have" used the 
Federal dollars in the secondary, and vice versa. 

We have a variety of combinations. 

It has always been my understanding that the objective of the 
Federal legislation was to make change in education to improve 
the quality of what we are doing. 

We do have equalization formulas in our State which are based 
on the tax structure locally. It determines how much a State and 
how much the local people put in. ^ 

But I would hate to see us get to the point where we dump the 
Federal dollars into that pot and simply distribute the dollars on 
the basis of increased supply as to what it might be per student 

I do not think we could make the, impact that we have made, for 
instance, in the opening of a center for health education at Miami 
Dade Community College. 

There we put a large sum of money. We did not distribute the 
dollars equally, there. We, distributed them on the basis on what 
the need was and where we were going that year. ^ 

So, I think if you go to this concept of attempting to follow the 
student, you might be in the place of some of the States where the 
legislatures have made the decision that they will equally distrib- 
ute $5 to each secondary studeht or otherwise. 
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You will not ha\e the impact that I think you have asked for 
with the Federal dollar m ternib of meeting the needs of America 
and the change we have had. 

So, I do not believe m this concept that you are going to follow 
the student in that regard 

Mr. KiLDEE. Mr. Erdahl? 

Mr Erdahl. Maybe this was taken up during my absence or 
somebody mentioned this before. 

There is concern over unemployment in the country. If one of 
the wa\b to deal with that is training adults, should we be looking 

* at the possibility of having an adult education title? 

I think Mr. Mills mentioned that. Maybe we could explore the 
posbibility of giving an emphasis to adult education dealing* with 
the changes in society and also dealing with the unacceptable un- 
employment level. 

We hear about the black minority youth unemployment. It is 
atrocious. But also among the adult general population it is high 

I wonder if anyone would care to respond. 

Mr Miu^ You put your figure on it, sir. The things we have 
talked about are those 

in our State» are in the economic growth status in terms of 
, new industries down there. These industries are expanding so far 
as' the State of Florida is concerned. 

They are coming to us, both large and small I had a gentleman 
to call me just >esterday He wanted to open up a new screen door 
business in Ocala, Fla. 

He said "What kind of help can you give me in training this 
work force? I am going to put 50 people on, but I need assistance." 
_ think with the limited dollars we put in, both Federal and 

State» we are going^to be abTeTo go down there and establish a pro- 
gram for them. 
Mr. Erdahl. Let me follow up. 

Can that be done effectively without an adult education title in 
the act? 

Mr MiLi-s. I. think you would focus on this. If you focused on the 
issu^ with an additional title, then you are going to give the impe- 
tus to what you would like to have carried out 

Mr Erdahl. Would anyone else like to respond? 

Dr Wn-soN My t-esponse is that you do not need the adult title. 
If you havejthe money, go with the students. The students are in- 
creasingly going to be adults anyway. * 

Second, by having the money follow the students you are not 
deny ing the change capability of the money. That is the purpose of 
our legislation 

You insist the money is still used for change purposes. There is 
nu contradiction in having the money follow tfie students and being 
- - used for change. 

Mr Erdahl. Thank you very much. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
, Chairman Perkins Mr. Craig? 

* Mr Ckaig. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate all the testimony this morning. Obviously there are 
some inherent conflicts from the panel 
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I find it interesting that we can all agree that major demograph- 
ic bhitt.s are at hand, that we ate going to move more into the role 
and the rebp<.)nMbilitv oi poht^econdarv and adult education in 
training, and that we *are going to get mone> to follow the students 

Some do not want a sole State agencv and others feel it is neces- 
&arv Some do not belie\e that the specific title in the reauthoriza- 
tion toward adult education is required. 

I guess that offers me some ultimate frustration in the fact that 
we seem, at leastSvpme members of the panel, to feel that the sole 
caretakerbhip restb in this committee and the Congress, certainly 
not in the State and local units of goveinment, which have been ^ % 
very responsive in the last '20 >ears in really causing it to happen 

Ml we have to do is look at the breakdown as to where the ^ 
money has truly come from 

You know that we can ofl'er leadership, but we cannot fund the 
programs We can offer direction, we Can cause monev to go in cer- 
tain directions and that State moneys wilPfollow, but the bulk of 
the programs, and the qualitv of those programs still rest within 
the State 

l)r Wilson, with that general feeling in mind, and having been 
involved in the vocational education area for some time, I find it 
almost ii» contradiction of terms to say there should not be a sole 
f State agencv 

I reallv have not received from you the basic reason as to why 
that ought to be Yet, vour testimony says that it seems to be the 
case Or, you would prefer that to be the case ^ 

Dr WiLSOiN Yes, testimon> is very clear on that point No, 1, our 
contention is that the decision regarding the administration of vo- 
cational education should be made at the State level 

For the Federal statute to dictate a sole State agency is to, in 
effect, remove that decjpion from the States which is being made at 
the Federal level. We-question that. 

Second, the problem that has been brought to our attention iS 

what we call the unevenne&s of the decisions and the allocation of 
the resources made in the different States. 

For example, if you look at a State like Wisconsin where the 
bame board that is responsible for vocational education is also re- 
sponsible for postsecondarv institutions. Most of the money goes to 
postsecandary 

in other States where the same board is responsible fbr second- 
arv and elementarv schools, as well as vocational education, then 
you find most of the monev tends to goes to those schools, that is, 
the secondary schools. 

So. therti is the unevenness across the country. 
" We would prefer to get awav from the requirement of the sole 
State agencv and let each State figure out how it can administer 
the funds arid coordinate the activities in the best possible way 

We have nothing against coordination and we are fully support- 
ive ol that, but we protest the arrangement whereby people who 
are more aware and concerned about one sector of education versus 
another, are also in control of vocational education. * - 

Thev aie making what we view as really an unfair kind of deci- 
sion 
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Mr CKAKi Mr Mills, do you wibh to comment in relation to 
that*' 

Mr Mills, i do not knovs if you can tell ^bout equalization 
bimplv bv looking at the Federal dollar* The States make a decision 
on the distribution of their State dollars. 

There ma> be an unequal distribution there, so far as'that is con- 
cerned ^ 

For instance, in the State of Florida, if >ou \Nere to try to com- 
pare what an FTE uas worth in a community college versus a K 
through 12, you would have a difficult time But the State is pro- 
viding for tho&e inbtitutioas on the basis of what their request is 
and their resources are m order to meet the needi? of those pro- 
grams. 

I speak out strongly for a sole State agency because the unique- 
ness of the vocational program is that we are looking at something 
that is geared to a demand for employment on behalf of what the 
cummunity needs in the way of trained people and on the demands 
of individual people for training 

We are finding in our role of coordinating that venture that is 
the situation 

B\ the wa>. in the distribution of our dollars in every section of 
the act, we hasf a committee made up of all the units of the State 
government m looking at the distribution 

So, everybody gets their input into the program. 

But 1 do not know how you are ever going to have a coordinated 
program that will get the maximum utilization of all dollars if you 
have separate agencieb trying to make decisions about the same 
things in terms of the job market. 

So, the concept of the sole State agency or a group having that 
responsibility, whether it is a committee or a single unit within 
government, makeb pretty good sense to me I think we have b^n 
successful so far as we are concerned ^ 

I do not know why you would want to change something like 
that 

Mr Crar; Do either of the other two panelists want to comment 
in that general context'^ 

Dr Rqwlett. The testimony prepared for the American Associ- 
ation of State Colleges and Universities indicates very clearly that 
the Askew type institutions are having some problems with the 
sole State agency concept in terms of distribution of pobtsecondary 
dollars to the Askew institutions. *^ 

These are boards made up of individuals and in some cases their 
primary concerns for elementary and secondary education is there. 
They make decisions about allocation of postsecondary and. voca- 
tional dollars 

The Askew testimony indicates that in a number of instances the 
money does not How where the students ^Ji^^ 

That testimony indicates that in K^nt^ky we probably fare 
better than most colleges and universities in working with the 
State board for the funds coming to our programs. 

Biit still vve receive perhaps .^10 per student of those students en- 
rolled in the postsecondary^ programs 

Mr Mills Mr Craig, in some of 6ur States. I know the legisla- 
ture^ make some \ery strong decisions on the distribution. Some of 
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them would like to distribute it strictly on a formula basis to local 
districts so far as they are concerned. 

That bothers me because it becomes a maintenance dollar just as 
a support for the rest of the maintenance. You will not get the 
kind of action that we need so far as the national level is con- 
cerned. 

So, I would hate to see us get to that point of even looking at the 
block grant concept of giving it to the States and telling them to do 
the job without guidelines. 

In any State you have that degree of coordination. 

I am not aware of the problem that other people speak of. I 
thought Illinois was fairly well organized so far ^ their programs 
are concerned. 

You may have some problems so far as our State is concerned, 
but the problem of equalization and distribution of dollars is not 
there. 

When you consider that we have the disadvantage, which is the 
target group that we want to give, and even though we place those 
dollars on a formula basis for districts and community colleges to 
utilize them, the> may or may not direct their efTqrts to that par- 
ticular program. 

So, we may end up giving more dollars to somebody else. 

The same thing is true for handicapped. The makeup of the pop- 
ulation ma> be such as this. If you take Dade County, we have a 
higher rate of unemplo>ment down there thantwe do in the capital 
city of Tallahassee. 

Therefore, I think as we look at the disadvantaged situation 
down there, we ought to pump extra dollars down there We did 
last year and the year before. 

As a followup of that riot situation, we did that. We did it trying 
to get dollars for those we had already trained. I think it was suc- 
cessful. 

But if we try to do it on a per pupil basis for everybody and give 
&o many dollars, then the impact of the dollar will not be effective, 
so far as that is concerned. 

My understanding is that Minnesota alone, with all the Federal 
dollars, goes into the postsecondary program. In the State of Wis- 
consin about 60 percent of the dollars goes into the postsecondary 
program. 

There are just no two of us that are alike so far as this is con- 
cerned. 

As for the sole State agencies, somebody has to coordinate the 
show to make sure that we do the best job with what we have. 

I know that our legislature certainly stays on our back in terms 
of making certain that we do not have a duplication of effort In 
fact, just now our staff is going to look at the total adult basic edu- 
cation to make certain that we do not have duplication, unwarrant- 
ed duplication. 

' Mr. Craig. I want to thank all of you very mucH. 

Dr. Wilson Minnesota was mentioned vfith a large portion going 
into postsecondary. Actually no money goes into the technical col- 
leges in Minnesota They have an unusual arrangement there with 
what is called postsecondary in Minnesota may not necessarily be 
postsecondary in other States. 

6'U 
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So that is the trickmess of the whole thmg. 

Mr Ckaio. I thank you all 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Perkins Let me thank all of you. You have been an 
outstanding panel You have been very helpful to the committee 

1 do not know whether we will move a bill this'year or next year 
But certainly we will get the views of everybody and we will try to 
do what is best for the general public. 

At this time I would like to insert into the record a statement by 
Robert Worthington, Assistant Secretary for Vocational and Adult 
Education ' 

Without objection, so ordered. 

[Prepared statement of Robert Worthington follows:] 
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PRtFAKWJ ^JTATK.MfcNT KiV RoBERT M \VaRTHlNi.Tl>N, As&ISTANT SE( HETAKV l-OR 
V'tHATIONAL AND AdI'LT EdI'CATION 

Mr CS«i^ra«o And H««b*t» Sukcoaaitce* 

I «• CO lu^ait iov tt* record ehts wrteeen scateacnc on tfO-c«ctonil 

la your Jaly 1 Itecer co Secretary yoa re^uci^ed cerc«in 

(nfor««Cioa ^« provtd<il co cbe Su^coaaittec Aniweri co yoar inquiriei 
r«t«r4iAS Scjct'» fulfiU»«nt of cb« 15 percenc leciiidc requireoent tor 
• c •« c o • d «r V «n<i Jdulc vocationit tductcton ire ii^luocd in cbe Addendua 
T«*l«» wich tapiiojciooi in ch« c^ic on 5 Infora*cic>n on how 

StiCtB «r« ^Jiini th« 94t-9*i4* fuasli ii tn che le^tion on I ni c i C c i on • , 
ff jQd cht lecci^jn ott Progr«a Ar«j«, pjje* *"iQ w« address che 

• ol« Sc«c« afency i((vi« on pjgc lO 
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Voc«ci»n«l «duc«tioa b«»ond che high school level h*s experienced dr««atic 
(rowcS over che p«*c 4ecjde. Much of thti jrowch can be itcriboce^ to che 
e««r{eac« of » coa]»lex of pub I I c -• up po r c ed inicicucioni offering 
c oapr eh ens I ve occupacioatl Jnicructioo in new tethnological and service 
fieWi Theje oew i n • c 1 1 u c n on f have coat inCo eziscence co serve « new «nd 
burgeonaj clientele for whoa hifh school vocscioojI educscion prograas 
are un a v a i I ab I «^ or inadequate Many of cheae scudencs sre hijh tchool 
Cradviaces who have already been e«^loye4 and are recurnmj co school co 
l«aro n«w skille upgrade tkilla already acquired Many «re adults who 

are racurning cj school co laprove or advance n their currenc jobs or co 
get jobs in aew occupaciana 

4-fCtion llOu-; of the Vocational Education Act. as a»ended, require* each 
Scscc CO sjsa a ainiaua of M percenc of ics I02(s) allocaenc (Subparcs^2 
«a4 3 coabine*' for vocacional <4ocaCion projraai ac che po a t i e c o n d a r y and 
adviU levels The Act further stipulates chac che Federal share of the 
cost of such progriaa will ooc exceed 50 percenc, i.e., chac States aust 
«acch chis prograa d o I I ar - f or-d o I I a r Fun4s are to be used for vocational 
education projr saa U) for persona in prograHs leadinj co an «saociace or 
othet decree but no c desi(ne4 co lead Co s b s c c s I a u r e s c e or higher decree. 
i> 2 > for persons already in -che labor aarket. and (3) for persons who have 
coapleced or lefc hijh school and who sre n»< covered by icea (1) or (2) 
above . 



the parpoae of che pose s ecoada ry and proviaion in che Act is to 

encourage States to provide projrsaa I ) to prepsre techniciana and 

specialists as support personnel for professionals snd aanagers, (2) to 
preyara skilled workers. and (3) to upgrade snd update an individual's 
education, snd jenerally improve curreoc skills or ceach new job skills 

Vocational educ ac ion ac che po a c se c o n d ar y level is offered by public and 
privace collejiace snd non c o 1 1 e j i a,c e i n s c i c u c i oos . Thia is in contrast to 
vocational education at che secondary level, which la offered priaarily 
chraugh the public school ayscea Shore and loag-cera vocacional cducacion 
prograaa for adulcs who a c c «n4 achool on a parc-ciae baais are held ac all 
cypea of i as c i c ut i o na^, inclu4inj public school* chac serve secondary 
acudenta (iurint ragular achool hours. 

, * Definicional Probleaa 

f ost sec ondary occupational educacion has given riae co serious definicional 
pro^Uas chac affecc che prograa tnrollaent scsctscics co be ciced lacer 
The aajor problea has resulced f roa acceapta to distinguieh prograaa for 
traditional college-age students seeking laaediate post-high school 
training froa those dejiigned for older individuals who aay have been 
eaployed and away froa foraal education for conaidferafcle t lae periods 
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di ac 1 ii*.! I on >t*» tir»i 0«^4u*< the Vocjtio»jl Educjtioo Act (VCa) of 

1961 >kr^«4«««d IS« •(, if r«4«fal a > <1 to vocjCjoiijI education to include 

'*p*zt^u* all in jU <. %>«auni e I *• jf tt)« Sc«Ce" includint periont "who 

hay« coarI«e*d or l«ft h i ichool and wfio are available for H^u^y jn 
pr«p«raeio« for «neeria4 eh« labor •4r*tc" and « I e «r n « t » ve I y , "per»on».. who 
haw« already ««cered the labor market and who o««d training or retraioinj to 
achi«v« •CabiliCy or advanceB*Rt la ««ployaent excluding any profraa to 
pr«p4r* tndividiials fijr eapl4ya«Dt in occupationi (dcteraine4) to 
^« >r 0 f J oQa 1 or which r*<?uire a baccalaureate or hijher degree" (froa VEa, 
-S«<eioa» 10», Wl, anj I22(j)) The foraer troup was coniidered 
-^i>a e •#€ oodar y , •* wh i l« tnt latt«r wai c^oiidtred "jdolt " However, th< 
dtsCiQctio* k«tw«tn th«se {rovi?i wa • Qot alwavi w 1 e a r , and there wer« wide 
vari«n^es aaonn Scat* • t • vc oQd a r y educational sv«t«ai and c I a a i i f J <. a t i on • 

r^llowin* the latent ot Cs>n<r«»», aa atated in the 197(> re au t h o r i « a C i on 
h««{tnia, a distinction waa aade in the retulationa established pursuant to the 
1476 VCA reauthorisatwti 

" ' f o a ^ a« c ondar y program' aeaoa vocational education for persona who 
lva*« coapleted or l«ft huh school and who are enrolled in orjanized 
l>rotraas af atudv t<?r which credit is given toward an aaiociate or 
other Jetree but whi^h projraas are not designed aa baccalaureate or 
higher degree prograaa " Ttaphaaia added ) 34 CFR 408, Appendix A. 

•'Adult prograw' aeana vocational educati<3^n for peraons who have 
already entered the labor aarlcet or who are uneaployed or who have 
completed or l«ft high achool and who are no t described in the 
4efinttion 9t po a t s e c o nd ar y progr«)s." (Eaphaais added.) 

This regulatioh, .nanging to a de g r ee - 1 i nk «d definition of p o a t s « c o nd a r y md 
adult prjgraas, had the effect of shifting soae atudenta froa the p o a t s e c ond a r y 
C h< adu 1 1 le ve I ^ 

The Vocational tducation Data Svates kVEDS) in Lts lf7«-7f field test »a«d a 
aodified degree-linked systva However, in its 1979-80 data collection, data 
wat c;>llected bv inatit>jtion rather than by individual, ao poataecondary and 
a^alc aCudents we rcw coab i ne J Therefore the discuaaion and tablea in the 
following aectiona of the atateaent ahow separate nuabera for p o s t a e c o nd a r y «nd 
adult atudenta for th« year* through 1979, while 1980 data show p o i t a e c ond a r y 
and a^alc acade'tta csabincd Additionally VSOS doea not diatinguish between 
pos t secondary and adult vocational education prograas in its collection of 
espenditvjre data y 

• gxy»nditurei 

Pos : Sf'Coadar V and adul: vocational education is the fastest growing aector of 
:he entire educational enterprise letween achool yeara 1977-78 and 1979-80, 
exp«aditure> for theae prograal intreaaed by alaost 80 percent - growing fro* 
M 5 Ullion in achool yean 19 7 7 - 7 8 to over $2 7 biUion in 1979-80 Alooar 
ill of rhia increaae can be attributed to State and local revenues as Table i 
thaws 
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1 A(»«»4 k t a tc« tor tatt **<iou<itvj *»4 Adult Vocati<>n«l 
by ll«v«na« Sturtt tn4 Yc«f 




Cover QBcat « I 
l«vc I 


1977-78 




19M-I0 


rcdcr « t 
St«Cc m»4y 

loc«l ' 




$ 133,019.^20 
2 .006*4 1 7,163 


$ 131.122,^02 
2 ,430 ,974 .935 


Tot al 


I , 54) ,009 .i4t 


2,n9,50«>l3 


2 , 7*9 ,097 . 537 


P«rc«at Fcdarat 

of t oc « I , 


4 9 


6 2 


5 0 



Source The Vocatsoa<il Educetioa 
Adult fidticatioQ 



tai Che OffSca of Vocational and 



P«d«ral ravanuca C f ^Qd* ayprofr^atcd diteclly for Chase prograaaj accounted for 
only 532 asllion of the lacreaac while State and local ravcnuaa grew by alaoat 
92.2 ktllkon. Aa a coaae^ucDca. the Federal funding share for the** prograaa va 
decUaing rapidly, and aa* of acbool ytat 1979-10. vaa only 5 percent of che 
total aa it abowa la Table I. 

Attacikad aa an addendum Co tbia atateaent la a St a c e -by- S c at e tab^e ahowing 
outlaya for poa t aac oada r 7 aad adulc vocatianal education by reveavke source for 
•ckool year l979-iO While the aggregate Federal share of poa t a ec ondar 7 end 
aduU vocational education expandtcuraa aaounced to oDly S percent for that 
year, the parcentagea varied widely acroaa Sta»a. For axaapla. Federal funds 
accounced for alaoat 52 perceok of expeDdituraA for tbeac prograaa la Mew 
HaKpahire while accouating for lea* Chan 2 pe/ceat id Florida^ 

tn the aggregate. Statea have axpeaded e uba c a nC 1 a 1 1 7 aoce of Chair Section 
102(a) alloCmenta for po a t avc ondary and adulc prograaa chan tha statute 
re^iii r aa 
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rt 1*7* 


FT 19 79 








$50ft.l2$»000 


$(71 .972 ,000 


Fo«c ••coHd« / 
• sf t c ur«« 


SI .Its 


133,OS9,}20 


I3f .1^ .602 


Ptrccac p««c* 

of Sukp«rc 2ft3 


24. 7 


26. 3 


20 i 



S«urc« Tb« Vo'c«<ion«l t4ucccion D«C« SyaCta, «n4 che Offict of Voc«tioa«l cad 
Adulc tduc«ci«9D 



Ubil* cba Acc ra^uir«« cbac do l««c ch«D ptrctoc of • Sc«ci'« «n9Ca«nc for 
Subp«rca 2 and 3 •xp«nd«d f«r po cc c ond« r / end «dulc •duc«cioa prosrcnc , 
T«bl« Z cbow* ch«c ch« «ggr«|ac« •xptndicurt I cvt I for ch««t prosr«H« ha« 
•zcttd«d 20 p«rc«DC of cb«*« *ubp«rc txp«ndi^urt» in r«c«ac ye«r«. Froa fiaccl 
y««r I97t c« fi*c«l Jmai I9t0, Sc«ctt iDcrc«««d ch«ir •xpeodicur** of Sukp«rc 2 
«ad 3 fuadt for p«* c « cc oDd« ry cod «dulc •ducicioo it.k p«rc«nC. 

Du« c« eh* «p>l ic cbi I icy co ctit*« fund* of^ccioo 4l2(k) of cti« C«i«r«l 
tduc«Ci«a PrO«i«i«n« Acc, SciC«* h«v« < ■«xinuB of 27 aoDCh* wichin which Co 
• p«ad tny p«rcicul«r y««r'* iIIoCbsdc of Sukparc 2 «od 3 fuod*. Conte qua nc 1 y , 
IQ order C« d«C«rBiD« if « Sc«C« h»t m«t thm M p«rc«DC ■loiaua •xp«ndicur« 
r«^uir«B«HC f«r po« ^ « ac ond ar y aod adulc vocaciooal •ducaCioo, ooe autc crcck « 
parcicuiar yr'» allocavnc cbrough * 27''Boncb period. 

Acc«ch«d «• «■ addanduB co chi* Sc«c«b«dc i« • cabla which display* ky Sccca ch« 
•xpaadicura* af Subparc Z «Dd 3 allocaanc for fiacal y««r 1979 chroufh chc 
ailawabla 27-'KODCti •spandicur* pariod for chiaa fund*. iTha addandua cabla *how* 
chac i Scacaa and 3 loaular Araa* did doc naac cha li parctnc BiniHUH 
axpaodicura ra^uiraaaoc for chair fiacal ]f««r 1979 alloCaanC of Subparc 2 and 3 
f uoda . 

Tba«« daca ar« tukjacc ca r acooc 1 1 lac lao wich final axpaodiCura raporca, which 
bava aac hmmu racaivad la all caaa*. Addicionally, ic should noCad chaC cha 
Tabla 2 flturaa ara kaaad on axpandtcuraa aada wichin tach ftacal y««r , and a* « 
coaaa^uaoca will aoC coiacida wiCh cha fi(uraa thown on cha addend^ cabN. 

loacitucion* 

la i97t-79, nets raporcad ovar 10,000 collafiaca aad aooc o 1 1 as i ac a poa C aacondary 
t oac I cac I ana , locludiat c or raapondaoc a acboala, wich occupational progravt. 
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C<»»cr« I «n4 tyf of i«*ctcucion 



Public ikoaco 1 1 csi «c« f o«c • «coad«ry 

Privaca opacol lasi «c« f oac ••coorfary 

i aac t cac laaa 
Corraap«a4«DCa achooli 

2*>7aar aac i cue tao* of hifhar aducacioa 
4-yaat iaacicuctaaa a( bifhar aducacioa 
ScaCa corractional (aciltciaa 



10 ,043 
112 

i .113 

13 

I .135 

55) 



U.S. Oaparc«aac af Sducacioa, Nacional, Caacat for C^ucacion Scaciacicc 
Coadicioa at Vocaciooal ^ducaciog, 1911 



T))a larcaac cypa o( providar ac cha ^oacaacoadary laval la cha j^rivacc *• 
ooocol 1 aft aca f oac aacondar y inacicucion. Mora chaa iO farcaoc of chaaa %,ti3 
achaola hava aacall«aac« a( 100 aCudaOca or laaa. Alchou|h cha tl2 fubllc 
telioala in cha dodc o L lag i ata cacagory gaQarally had aoiaavbac I arga r anrollaanca, 
■ora chao bait had 250 or (avar acudaoca lo M7l. 

Tba bulk o( cha toacicuctoaa io cha public aaccor ara 2->yaar Juator and 
cOABuaicy coitataa (90$ ar 44 parcanc ) , voc ac i od a 1 "C acho i c al ioacicuCaa (591 or 
29 parcaac), aad k'yt coll'agaa and aaivaraictaa (240 or 13 parcatic). 

Im coacraac, tkm bulk of cha inacicucioaa ia cha privaca aacCor ara aaa 1 1 , 

a i afla'purj^oaa bacbar and coaaacolasy achoola (2,125 or 29 pArcaoc ) , apacialixad 

kuataaaa achoola (1,315 or 19 parcaoc), maA f 1 1 (h c a%koola (927 or 13 parcaac). 

Tabla 4 ahava chac cha rapid accalaracioa in auabara of public loicicuciona 
offartag occupaciooal prograva vhtch cha r ac c a r i x ad cha 1940' a alowad Co a 
^lacaau ta cha 1970'«. Tha only appraciahla growch ocCurrad in c oaf ra ha na i va 
vocac ioaal-*cachQtcal ioactCuCaa (froM 453 in^l974 ca 5t 1 iq 1 9tO) and 4'yaar 
coUagaa aad uoivaraictaa (fro« 219 io 1974 Co 260 in 19S0). 

Privaca achoala hava daclinad acaadily lO ouabar ( f roa t .32t iq 1974 Co 7 ,432 in 
19t0), chough chair aorallaaoca bava cooc i nuad CO riaa. 

Saa Tabla 4 for a braakouC on cha nu«bar af achoola by iff of inacicucion. 

Tha achoola which coafriaa cha uaivaraa of aoaa 10 ,0(U3 poac a a c oDd a r y vocaciooal 
aducacioa pravidara intluda inaciCuCioaa offariog prograaa admi nia c arad undar 
cha Vocaciaoal Cducacion Acc (VIA) aa vail aa ocbara oucaida cha j u r l l c c i on 
aad acapa af cha Acc. 'fhua a ahara , b^^ noc all, of cha aorollaanca in chaaa 
vnacituCiaaa ara locludad lo tha ScaCa Plana for Vocaciooal Educacioo and 
raporcad aa fare of cha Vocaciooal Educat i aa Jac a Syacaa (VSDS). 
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rau i.^non i» )M«u or rotntcomAn soioou vxti occovAnoiua noauKS. it xng or 
fcxooi awmx. am AccuomnoM mnst Accncm anno rtxtu^ 1971* 1974. 
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und* under Chi 
that ^•Z' 

none o 1 liV > « 



Lik«wt«t. tt thi p9»fms.a»6*ty lafvil the r«c«tpt *i r*4«fl fund* under Chi Act 
v«rt«« JtF««dln| on tti« iyp« <»( Inititution It i« ««tt««ti4 
trir««-(i>Mr eh* ot cSi 2*r««r t «•( t i wi loot of hi|hir i^ucition 
VlA^sdat •! tiered |»rosr«a«. H«w«v«r osly rwo-(t(th« of public 
poit itcoe^ary ichooU •ni !«•• tbin on«-th»rd ot $t«(i c or r ic 1 1 on • I liciUtiii 
r«<.«tvt T«A fund* Only ibout 5t p«rc«al thi ^-yiit jn«t»fytion» oi highir 
«duc«tti>«. «ad virtually aooi of th« priy«t« none o 1 I eg i «t « p o a (a « c on«l « r y tch^jolt 
or Cdrr««pon4ioc • •chool* «r« inclu4«d. Inforaition rigar^iag thea« ichooli. 
Chatr officiogi. •nrollainta. and oCkar jata auat b« obtaia«4 froa aourca* 
oibar thaa VtOS 

Enro llaant a 



U actkool ya«r • aiUion po a t aa c o nd a r y •n4 a^ult »tud«Qta wara aarvad 

A«tto<>wi4a >• vocational education rrA>graa« under the Vocational Education Act 
ISae Tafrla 5) ^ 

V 

Table ) ' Cnrollaeata in f o a t a ac ooda r y Vocatiooal Education 
Far Selected Fiacal Yeara 

rUcal Tear ^ P oat ae c ond » ry . Adult Total 

1172 l.)0*,0»2 3.0**.*04 4,370.496 

1176 2,202,100 4.069.575 6,272.375 

;i7t* 2,082.45* 4,U2.I5 1 6 ,225 . 39 7 

1979 ^ l.94t,75l 4,739.314 6.696.314 

- r 6,370.149 

The refulatioaa laplaaenting the Vocational Education Acc, aa aaended in 1976. 
changed the defi9*tioa of p o at a a condar 7 prograa which ahiftadvj^ae atudcnta Co 
the adult level ^ 

** For 1910 p(>a|a«c uQda ry tad adult anrollaenta ttare coabined in VEOS, and 
Jo Pot laclude Qvitlying Areaa ^ 



Source Vocattofaal Education Data Syatea, and the Office of Vocational and 
Adu It tduc at ion 

lorotlaeoCa ta poat ae c onda r y vocational education hav« reaainad relatival/ 
coaataoC floce ^976. after large incraaaea over the preceding yeara Howav«r. 
anrollaenta in both po at aa c ond a r y and adult prograaa have been growing f,a«cer 
than, **ra I taent a •« a^condary prograaa, and together they coapriaa ap p r ox i a ac e 1 y 
40 p«rc<^t of the total anfoHaent and app f o » 1 aa t a 1 y 60 percent of the 
occupat 1 onal 1/ apecific enrollaent in vocational education. 

Table * ahowa the diatribution of po a t aa cond a r y vocational education at^danca by 
aex and r ac t a I / e t ha 1 c group. 
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on >ro|r...) Of the 2S . 1 p.rc.at o£ the .t«4eQC» wJ« 1!! 

««iority w*^« m*rw /ti . ^ »cu««Qt> who were ■laoricics, rhc 

^fijoTizy w«Y« black (12.8 perceac) or Hispanic (6 4 p«rc«n:) 

Anf (iiac'ifaioa of po » t a« c ood a r ▼ aa4 a^ult voe*r.nn*i ^ 

the effect, of vocational educlt "n on rh, i.! '^r •»»°«»<* *<l<lr«.. 

• cfcoel.a, >^Sow the b a c c a I air I a t f ^ ""^rea) that po . c , e c ond a r y 

, . , frojtr^a Area** 




99-442 0-92 6 
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Vocat loaal' Sducac ion Data Syttm 

ravaala Cb'aC wo«a n doainaCc4 anrollatnta during 



of Takla 7 



f?acal y«ar lltO lO four "of tha aaven progra. ar«aa for wh i ch « or o 1 l.an c fifuraa 

aax ar« ava.lafcU baallh, occufatfoaal ba.a acona.jca. office occu^ationa. 
aad diat r l4ut l 

H.aonty atud.nt ..roll.anC. vara cluat.r.d U certain projra. ar.aa incUdinf 
gestational ho., aconoaica. offic. oc rfup. 1 1 , trad, and « nd ua t r i a 1 . and 
4ittri¥ution Minority wo..n account. d for *fftoxiW*\7 parent ol th. 
• inority .nrolL.nt. i. occuMtional ho., .cono.ica. 71 parent in o»"<=« 
occupation.. 16 fMtc^t in trad, aad indu. trial, and aUfhtly oy.r 50 p. rent >n 
di stribut ton. 



£.p«aditure fit-r.. for fi.cal y.ar 1910 indicat. ^hat th. projra. area. »ith 
th« lar«..t enroll. .nt. aUo r.c.iY.d tha larjett thar. of th. vocational 
education dollar, directly tupportint instruction. For exa.pla. trad, and 
.nduattial and .ff.<e occupation., vhich vara fir.t end .econd ' -^^^^^ ' 
ter.a of enroU.ente. wera al.o^fir.t and aecorjd in ter.. of the a^unt of 
dollar, that flowed into th* varioua progra. ar.a.. Trade and induatrial 
accoueced for 30 percent of the expenditure, for itvjtruction and office • 
occupation.. accounted for 23 percent. Co.bi.ed they acc ounted f or 53 
th* Txpandilure. for i n.t, r u c t i o, . Th. t.He Wlov provide, a break out of the.e 
^ fund, by program araea. 
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' ^'l*"Ji i;*!"'*'"'*! AM Source (or ?o • t • • cond . r y 
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Soarc* 7oc4tion«l Educ«tiOB 0«c« Syst«a 

A li.ti.f of .nrou.eac. .od ..p.^^iture. by pro^ra- tret provide, only ptrt of 
th. p.c ur. of po.t.tconi.rr *n4 ,4.1. pro.rt.t. To co-pu't. th. p^ct^rr 
4»»«u«.ioo of « (*» of th« .toy prosrt.. currtot^y heiDj .upport./,o new or 
ch«|.„, occ.p.t»o.. .nd .n ..t.oatl „..d. n.cf...^'. Tvo'.x«pU:. 

>oth lo th« «r*« of».n#r,y proiuctioo. *re i 1 1 u*.c r *t i v. of the m*ay protr..* 
cyrrt.tly .upporc.i ac th. r.,u..t of Ch« Kf.ti iQ^epeodeot Oil «od C«« 

A.,oci.tion. tbr« K.o... Co..uQity C#*l.,« jointly i.pl...ni.i . .ult.-c.pul 
pilot cr«inint pro|r«« for riffcuiUer h.lp.r., rot try drill help«r.. 
rouat«6oucs. »o4 puap«r«. ' 

««• H«xico 14 con^««cr*t i«, it* ^ost »« c oa4 « r y r.d.rtl doll«r. on effort, to 
i.pr««« «n4 ..p.a^ pro«r*.. to htn^l. t&. «xptn4«4 n««di for .kili.^ vorker* in 
•n«r|y-r«l*ced fi.W.. Job sh«rt«|€* thtt h«v« btcn idtncified include 
a«4«r, round .m.r., cotl .in.r.. oil fwld vorker.. .oUr c.chnici.n., «Qd 
g«otb«r«jl t«ch*ici*a.. Th.r* h«* b««> « tr«a«ndou« e.ptn.ion in profr««^ 
throughout ch« State to sect these aee^s. , 

M«poQ»e to SoU St«c* Af ncy Inquiry 

In «44iCion to ,t% coac.rn wich po • t • e c oa4 «r y «nd tdult vocttioatl eductcion 
tssu€«, the Subco»itt«« .n,uired «• to vhtthir^he D.p.rc.nt fevored retention 
Of t!i« ioU-St»t« *t«ncy r e ^ ut r e«e n It «. p*ft of the r e tut ho r 1 1* c i on of the 
Voc«tioD«l Educ«Ci.oo Act 

Section 105(«> of the D«p«rtaent'« proposal enjcitled the "Voc*cion«l 
«nd Adult Sduc«c>fon Con«ol id*t ion Act of 19«2" states iq part thjc 

"The ?roposed Use Rtport aust designttt the 
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tioti* 11*1* **«Mv/ >»« » n«c r u««nc • 1 1 ty that 
tt rct^oaaiiU t-ix th« * J« » q i « t r • t i on or 
sup«rvi«ton o( th« i n i « t r * t i on oe th« Sj«te'« 
ftogf» uod«r F«rt » incUdiof «t« co«^Ii«qc« 
vith til the r«qaxr«»«nti of thi* Act 

Th« CO rr«*s>0Q4i «j l«o«u«j« i_a : h« exi*tiQj Act (Sectjoo lOi»(»)(l) tttte* ^ 

*Atty St«te 4c«iriQS to ^artici^ttc »o Cke 
prosraas «uthor)S«4 %y chi« Act thall, 

CORttSCtRt Vllk St^Ct <l««l«Q«t« Ot 

««t«¥lith • 5t«t» !>o»rd or (h«rtin- 
«ft«r »Q thii Act rtf«rr/4s,so •* 'State 
Vo«r4M which ahall »c t h« toU St»tt»«t«ncy 
r««poa»ikI« tor th« •<!■ i ni at r at i on , or for 
Ctaa su^arvi»ion of tha ad« j n i • t r a t i o o , ot 
• ucta prof.raas." 

Mhila tl»* two proviaion* difter so.awhat aa to wordint, it «• o^r viaw Chat the 
(vo ?ro»iaioaa ara au>at ant i va I y identical aa to tha "aola State ajancy 
ra^u ) r aatn t 
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Chairman Perkins We want to thank vuu all fV?r coming today. 
The subcommittee is adjourned, 

(Whereupon, at 1 1 20 a in , the bubcommittee wab adjourned, sab- * 
jectcto the ^all of the Chair | 
[Material submitted for record follows.) 

HocSE ov Representatives, ^ 
Committee on Education' and Labor. 

StW^OMMlTTEE ON El.EME.N'TARY, SECONDARY. * 
AND \'(X'ATK)NAL EDUCATION. 

\ Washington I) C\ Au^Hf>t !K J9,SJ 

Mr Jamh? PiKius. 
Office of legislation. 

Depdrtment of Education, * 
Washin/ton. DC 

Dear Mr PiRitis I am v\riting request additional information fur intlubiun m 
thv hearing recurd uf Julv JJ, 1982 On that da> the Subcommittee on Eienientar>, 
Secondary , and ViKaliutial Educ<iti(f?l dibcusbed pos>tse\,undar> vocational edutatiun 
program^ 

After reviewing Dr Wurthington b writ ten tei>timoii>, Y^v\ ^^e need to supple- 
ment the infurmatiun provided bv the Department m order tu have a fulU*r hearing 
record 

The State b>-5tate table provided b> the Department shoNving expenditures fur 
ptteUevundarv tuid adult vocational educat\jn does not separate the amounts ex 
pendeti lur po»t><xundar v pru^mm^ and the amounts for adult as these terms are 
defined m the iegislatiun We wuuld like a furtlj^r breakdown, State-b> State, shuw 
mg :*cparatel> the uutlavb for postsecondar> and the outlays for adult programs, if 
such m formation w available 

\Vf wuuid aUo like furtiher infurmatiun on the adult vocational education pro 
Krams At uur hearing, une^of the witnesses noted that funds used-for "adult' pru- 
graiiKs and cuunted toward the ITj percent aetaside are sometimes used lur programs 
carried out in mstitutiuns other than postsecondar> ones, incljjj^ng secondary 
schools We s^uuTd be interested, therefure, in receivi;ig^n>iriij0i1natiun the Depart 
ment has on the amuurt ut adult vocational educa^isnJ-prOgfam funds going tu sec 
und€ir> institutiuns, to postsecuiidar> institutions, and toother types uf grantees 

In urder to insert this informatiun in the hearing record, we would nee^ tu have it 
by September 15 I appreciate your resppnSe to this request 
Sincerely. 

Carl D Perkins, Chairman 



^ US Department ok Education, 

Office of the Assistant Secretary 
FOR Vocational and Adult Education, 

AVashington, DC, September U WSJ 

Hon Cari. D Perkins, 

I ' S House of Represen tatn -ea. 

Waxhm^ton. D C 

Dear Mk I*krkins Thi? is in re^jpun^e to >uur request for speciliC infurmatiun un 
V'otatiunal Educatiun uutla>s bv level ipostsecundar> and adultJ, and t>pes of msti 
tutions for inclusiop m the hearing record of Jul> 22,^1982 Unfortunatelv, we are 
unable to obtam the data needed to compjy with your request 

Sectiun 1U)<LJ uf tjie VEA mandates that a minimum of \o percent of each State's 
allotmciU be a»ed fur both posl4^ondar> and adult vocatiunal edutatiun prugranis 
Since Status .irt^ nut required bwhe Vocational Education Data S>stem iVBDS) tu 
pruvide expenditure data separatm'^ pobtsecondary and adult levels, the Natiunal 
Center for Educatiun Statistics does not have the data broken out separate!) Cunse 
quentlv, ttle State-by-State table you requested is not available 

Likewise. VEDS does nut rei^uire reporting of expenditure data b> institutional 
>tream 'M*condar\ puststvundary schools) Consequer>tl>. we are unable tu repurt 
*.uniprehen*>ivt Iv un (he adult viKational education program funds going tu second 
arv in.>titutiuns. postsecondar> institutiuns, or other grantees However, based un 
the Department's contact with the States, through the Office of Vocational and 
Adult F^ucatiun, we cuuld probabI> asciertain the dollar amount guing to secundarv^ 
mstitutiuns in the fulluwing States Califurnm, Utah, Ohio, Ilhnuis, Oklahoma, and 
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V'lrginm Because the data are not maintained at the Federal level, we would need 
to make inquiry uf t>a<h State I am not certain that the limited amount of data 
would prove useful, unU*»A >ou were interested in a particular State We vvill pursue 
the matter further if you think Jt is necessary. 

We appreciate the opportunitj to augment the hearing record but regret the lack 
of requested data 
Sincerely, 

^ Robert M Worthington, Ph D , 

Assistant Secretary 
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July 6, 1982 



The Honorable Carl D. Perkins 
Chairman, Subcomiai ttee on Kleraentary, 
22it2ow*" Secondary, a-nd Vocational Education 

U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Congressman Perkins: 

I, hereby, transmit for your consideration, a report on 
\our views on the future of the Federal Role on Vocational 
Education. This study represents the view^ point of an 
Hispanic Coramunity Based Organization whose principal in- 
terest IS the skill upgrading of the American labor force. 

It is long overdue that the United States upgrade its na- 
tional government's role in vocational education. The pre^ 
sont system, main ly designed for the 60's, should be modi- 
fied to meet the needs of the 80 ' s and the years ahead.^ 
Since we want to continue being a first technical power 
in the world, we must iiiprove the development and utiliza- 
tion of the Nation's human resources. 

Some of the critical currertt realities of the federal role 
in vocational education are : 

1) the 1963 Vocational Education Act, as amended, 
intends to do too much with little resources; 

2) objectives* of the programs to be funded with 
federal monies ji^^re not clear and sometimes con- 
tradictory (i.c\: extending and improving pro- 
grams) ; 

3) allocation formula of funds to states and terri- 
tories does not accomplish intention of law; 

4) intra-state distribution procedures of fpderal 
funds arp ambiguous ^and not always mutually re- 
inforcing; 

5) programs for special populations have not pro- 
duced the results intended; ^ 

6) evaluation requirements aire not specific enough 
and some have little validity and reliability; 
coordination with other ^^educational and ^training 
programs has not been successful. 
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. JOBS FOR PROOAESS. iNC 



July 6, 1982 



Th« Honorable Carl D. Perkins 
Juiy 6, 1982 



These shortcociings can be improved by; 

1) focusing the scope of the federal resources toward 
occupational-specific programs with more emphasis on 
post- secondary vocational trainin^j; 

2) clearly defining objectives in the law; * 

3) allocating funds to the States «nd territories with 
a standard formula which includes unemployment and 
related factorsj 

4) stipulating how the States and territories ought to 
re-distribute the federal contribution; 

5) re-defining programs and approaches to special popu- 
lation groups and using community-based organizations 
as service providers to these populations; 

6} stipulating in the law which factors must be used to 
evaluate tjie pro^nras ; 

7) structuring a system at the State level composed of 

local representatives from vocational education schools, 
employment and training systems, vocational rehabili- 
tation institutions, private industry concerns, and 
community- based organizations, to coordinate and deter- 
mine vocational education policy according to the labor 
force needs of the State. ' 

We have dfe^ftiled our positions of the federal role on vocational 
Education in the attached paper, which we offer for your consi- 
deration. 

Please* feel free to contact us for any other information on this 
matter. 



Sincerely 




Anthony Gomes 
Deputy National Director 
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1. yuitroSE 



(J 



Th«V« Is 4 leslct»«te t^ed fc^r the lQVolv«««nt of the P«d«r«l 
Cov«rQB«aC la vocAtloaal education. Such a need Is a coDsequen* 
c« of tat«r-«cttoo b«tw««n tocial aad econoaic needs of our ao- 
clacy. '\ 

Th« national CoKlilsslon for B»ploya«nt Policy. In its report 
•QXltled "Tim raderal Role In Vocational, tducaolon/' establi- 
shed three arguvtats for the Involveoent of our netlonal jo- 
vernaent In vocational education. The ar^uiaents are: efficiency, 
«qulty» aad economies of scale. 

The CoB»lsalon's paper deflnte efficiency as the need for 
Federal Governaent Intervention to obtain e^lllbrlu* between 
supply of »klll«d workers and the demands of the labor oarket. 
M«xlelzlu)( the output of skilled labor narkets requires goverA- 
«<nc Interveatlon and support of a vocational education systen. 

Equity, according to the Coma Is s Ion * s paper» Is the need for 
the Federel Covt^ritaeat. as the h Ij^hest ,publ Ic Institution, to 
prp«ot«u a sore equltabl-e distribution o f 'r esou r c es * to all the 
^rea-i In th< country participating In the program. 

And econoalesi of scale, the Coaolsaion continues, refers to 
the n«ed for Federal resources to b« allocated fpr research 
and experlaental prograas, which could not be as cost effec- 
tive If conducted on a state-by-st a t« basis. Such activities 
would beiit be lap l eaent «d , therefore, with the technical and 
aonetary support of the national government. 

The need foe a federal role In vocational education Is clearly 
carved In the present vocational education legislation. 
According to Section 101 of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963. AS asended» the Federal policy seeks to assure 
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-th«t parson* of «11 *$m*, Irt all co8i»unltl«» of the State, 
thoaa la Btgh Sc;hool. tho»« who have co»pl«t«d or dlacontln- 
uad Chair formal •ducatlon •nd -ra pr«p«rlfvs to antar th« 
. labor market but need to upgrade their »killa or learn new 
onas. thoaa vlch apeclal educational handicaps, and those 
lo poat-a«cond«ry achooln, will hava ready access to vo- 
cational training or retraining which U o( high quality, 
which la realistic In tha l\ght of tha actual or anticipated 
opportunities for gainful amployaent , and which Is suited 
to their neada. Interests, and ability to benefits froa 
such tralaing. " 

laa«d on thl* lagltlaate need for a Federal role In vocational 
• ducatloo, this paper intends to sstsblish ths bssls for s store 
efficient and effective -Involvcaent on the pert of our nstlonal 
|ov~«rn«ant In the country's vocational education systea. 
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II. HCISLATION * 



la 1862 the land Grarft College Act estabi Ut\e*d the precedent 
tor a federal role In vocational education. In 1917, the Salth- 
ilu«h«* Act furthar deflnad the roXa of the national joVernnant 
In thl« type of educational activity. And 1963, t^e Vocational 
Education Ay te-deflned the F#d«ral role In thls'flrst content 
porary la^^lslatlon on such an Important topic. The 1963 lejls- 
latloo was ia turn aaended in^l968 and 1976 to'nore clearly de- 
fine the- iflvolveaeat, of ''the Federal Gove rnaent- in vocational 
ed«jc at Ion. ^ 

the Vocational Education Act of 1963, a^ aoended, ls?*bas I ca 1 ly 
divided In two parts. The first pare consists of Federal assis- 
tance to the prograas operated by the State Vocat iona 1 Educat Ion 
♦yecea. This part has f IV e subparts: General Provisions, Basic 
Grants, Protraa Improvement and Support Services, Special Prograns 
for the Disadvantaged, and Cottsua^r. and Hjooeaaking Education. 

The i<£K.ond p*ijL consists ot natlonjal prograas. This part Is, in 
turn , *dlv Ided ln;four subp'JiYts Gcnc/al Provisions, Prosraos of 
National Significance, ll^lngual Vocational Jraln^ng, and Eaer- 
gency Assistance for Xeaodelin^ and Renova^^on o f ' Vqc a t io na 1 
Facilities. ^ ^ 

Federal funds for t\\c flrlt'part ^re dlstrlbu^ed directly froa 
' th4 U.S/ Treasury to ea-ch of the States**. The Governoient of 

each State Is then responsible f^or V e-d is t r Ibut I ng the national 
monies to local educational agencies (LEA's) and other eligible 
recipients. ' ^ y . *^ ^ * 

* • " 

For a*, llsr of Vocational Education related bllls'lR the 97th 
Congress, please refer to Appendix A. 

' n * r ^ V 

The term state refers not only to ^he 50^ States but also 
to'U.^S. Tarrltorlca^ luch a^ fuerto Rico. 



r«c«|v« «ppToxl»«t«l5t 98 p»rc«nt o£ thr tot«l ridertl •xpeadl- 
tur« for vocttiOQ^ •docttUa. th« «oni«t for th« ••coad p«rt , 
r lla/ioaa.1 FrotrADs, support actltitie* conducted art the' F«de1r«I 

By Itw; •«ch State Bust h«v« »n Advltory Council on Vocttloael 
BduCAtloQ 10' c^oTdintte end ov«ri«« ill voc«tion«l education 
activities. « 
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III. ANALYSIS OF THE 
I^KCSEMT fEUERAU- ROLE , 

The prescat vocatloQ«l educadoa sy«cea c«q laproved. Plrst, 

I$63 VoC4tloatl Education Acc> as aaended, laceads to do 
too Much with i4.ttl« r««ourc««. Ai a«atloa«d before, tlie Federal 
police/ seek* to «ssure ''thtt all persons, of all tjes, In all 
Co&Bualcles o( the Stete» ... will h«ve reedy access to rocational 
tralnloj or rstrainini which is ofhifh quality, which Is realis- 
tic io the lljht ol, actual or anticipated opportunities for gain- 
ful esployneat^ and which is*suited to their needs. Interest^, 
and ability . . ** 

Th«st Koals arn top aabltlous. further^ the Federal Governaent 
provides the States with little resources to accooplUh those 
goal*. In 1981» as well as 1980 and 1979, federal nonles accoun- 
Csd for approximately oaly nine (9) percent of the total anount 
'of funds spaot on vocational education, with State and local 
governments s pendloi " appr ox Imat ely $6blll-lon for these activities. 

In addition, the objectives of the programs to be funded with 
Federal aonles sr|.QOt always clear ind , In fact, sonetlcaes 
ars contradictory. The law calls £*r Bssic Grant funds, which 
constitute over 70 percent of the federal con t r Ibut I on » to be 
used prlaarily for laprovement of projraas. However, the National 
Institute of Education, of the U.S. Departaeot of education, in 
^ Its ttost recent ceport on vocational educatTon In^lcaWs that 
"it is not always. clear what constitutes laprove^ent and what ^ 
Is purely maintenance, and It Is usually ivot known whether, a 
flven expenditure draw* on federal (5 r* no n-Fed er a 1 funds. There- 
fore It U difficult to determine exactly what States and loca- 
lities are dolnj to fulfiU^the Federal purpose of ptomotlng 
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ch«og« ta ch«y.voc«t taa«l «Juc4C ion «acttr pr ls« . Aloas ch« 
•*«« Ii&«s» uCh» tQ«cUuc« «lsu fouad ch«c che obJ«ctlv«t of c^ie 
fgoit^m l»prov«BeQC «nd och«r obJ«cclv«s of ch« Acc «ie Incoapa- 
tlbl«. 

Aaoch«r «r«« ch«c <;«a b« ljiprov«d 1« ch« «IIoc«cioo of funds 
Co SC«c«s. F«<l«r«I fuods «r« «ppropri«c«d usiag « foraula 
which Is b«aad on che Sc«t«*s «{• groups populsciop sod oa 
Incoas fsccors. Th« •■ouoc'k «r« «IIoc«d sccordiog to populs- 
doo groups «ad ch«a «r« aodlflttd by che aedlen Incoae of^ each 
scsce . 

There sre cwo major weekacssee in che foraule. Firsc» it cakes 
la cons idersc ion geaersl populsdoa, aoc specific groups in che 
populscioa chat csa beaefic aost. There is, cheo, no iocencive 
for che Stace to increaee che auaber ^f vocaclonel educsC ioo 
perclcipaacs froa groups such as chose wlch high uoeaployaeoc 
races . 

Second, che foraula uses es end adjusc&enc fsccor incoae aedian. 
Revenues available for educadon coae froa a^ny sources, per- 
sonal incoae la only one of c haa . Soae Scecea have large 
eaouncs of ,r*v«&uee froa ochar eources bi^^j^^re balov cha nadonel 
aedian in per cspice incoae. A good exaaple is Texaa which has 
large aaouncs of revenue froa oil producdon buc is below che 
nadonal average in per cepice incoae. Therefore, chis is noc 
e velld edJuscacnC faccor^* 



Nacional Inacicue of Educadon, The Vocadonal Educadon 
Scudy » ?*g« xxxlv 
i 
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In «. f aiKton •*l«il*r to cba tllociclon of Federal «onle«, the 
totr«-«t«t« ^iltirlbutlOQ ptoctduret of r«der«l fuQda tre t«bl- 
Suoba and not alwaya autually r*lnforcln|. The law eftabllahaa 
fpur factor* th*t «ust be uied In the radlatrlbi^tloB foraula. 
Howaver. It doe a mot reatrict the Stetea.to theae four factora 
oor doea It raqulre « ipaclflc foraula. 

The four factora are: «conoalcally depreaaed areaa , 'areaa with 
htth rata* of uneaployaet^t . areaa with Inadequate resourcea to 
provide for their vocational education needs, and thoac aaklng 
«fforca,to aeet the deaaad for workera In new and aaartlnj « 
field of eaployaent. However, the Statas can u«'e additional 
economic. a/Tclal and' deaojraphlc factora. All factora to be 
cooeldared In th« foraula ara not necesaarlly found to the ^ 
saae extant In the State'a dlatrlcta. Quoting froa the ^ 
Vocational Education Study ^ the National Institute of ' 
Education. **alnce the different factora»are not necessarily - 
Mutually ralnforclnt and nay even offaet one anotvher, actual 
distribution of funda appear nore'randoa that sy steaa t Ic . " 

i 

It la lha Intention of the law that pera^vna of all ages have 
ra*dy acceaa to vocational aducatlon of hljti quality which 
la realistic for lalnful eaployaent. It la alao the Intention 
o-f the law^ to proaote a aore equitable dlatrlbutlon of reaourcea. 
Sated on these Intentions, apaciflc projraaa were eatabllahed 
for special populstions. These projrsas have not. however, pro- 
ducsd the results Intended. A study oti vocational educa^n 
cottducted by tho UnlversltV of California found that wo.eA 
are predo.lnatly In low-waje projraas. The study *lao found 
that patterns of rsce snd ethnicity were less pronounced. 
However, further snalysls of their dats shows thst the rstlo 
of White to any ainorlty jrCTUps part ic Ipat inj ^ secondsry 
vocational education la d itpropo r t ional to the ratio In poat- 
atcondary iftiucatlon- (Heaae refer to Table U ^ 
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TAAZtX I 

STATE VOCATI^JNAL gPUCATIO'N ITXTIOS* 



STATE 

Plot i4l« 
llUaois 



WHITS/BLACK 



S/?* 



WHIT£/mS?ANIC 
S/P 



3:1 / 
13.1/ 
3.1-/ 
5.1/ 



10: 1 
21.1 
5 . 1 
3 . 1 



1.5.1 
5.U . 1 
1 

22 . 1 



8 X 

11.1 

10.5. 

30: 1 



S/P 
7:1 / 16.1 
7 7:1/ 69 1 
1 15 • 1/S2 .a 
133 1/ 66:1 



WHITE/N .A. 

S/P 
52 . I / 75.1 
7<* . 1 / 81 5:1 
716.1/ 213.1 
917 : 1/ 193 . 1 



S-secoaddry voc. ed . ?- p o s t - s econd ar y voc. ed 

AdAi>C«il froa d^ca o: The DisCnbudon of Federal Funds Under Che 
Vocational Education Acc Interstate and IntrascdCe Allocafiions, 



Univ-ersicy of Calt-fornla 
4 



1981 



Anolhtr sr«a that can be laproved'ls evaluation of pfograas. The 
statutory requlrea|nts sought to force the States to Include in ' 
evaluation the labor aarkec deaand and supply relationships. 
Uowcv«r. evaluation reqaireaents are not -specific enough and soae 
hava little valldlCy and reliability. For exaaple , Stateb are 
r*quirad co use placement rates. Placeaent rates alone Jo not 
Indicate the nature of che problem. A low placeoenc race could 
aean chac 1) the prouraa is IrrelevanC Co the labor aarkec, 
21 the prograa Is preparli^i the students poorly, or 3) Che progran 
wa«^ offend la an are» of high uneaployaenf . 

Sl»yrarly, coordination wlch bcher educational cralnlng pro- 
grams has noc been succesaful. The lav requires coordlnaclon 
of vocacfonal education acclvlclea wlch e»ployoent and training 
actlvltlca (thoa* funded by the Coapreh«nalve Eoployaent and 
Tr^^lnlng Accl, vocaclonal r ehab 11 1 1 a c Ion acclvlclea. publtc ' 
assist a^ncc activities, sal f-«ap loyacnc training, and social 
a«rvlc« prograaa. The Matwlonal Coaalsslon for Eapfoypenc 
Policy scudy on^ocaclon^l educadon found chac. although 
coordlnaclon la l»{}rovlng. It It not «c the level mandated 
by law. 
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IV. »gCOMHgHDATIOIIS 



'*A stcd was planctd 
and becaae a tree. 
The tree s«Te fruit 
and lived a Iods life. 
Hov that the tree 
i« too old to reproduce 
it should be ^^aoved 
eo « new 

cao^becoae a proHflc tree. 



Vocetioaal education can be ylewed Id two d if f er enC way s : 

t 

aa en ell eacoBpeeeiDg adueatlonal progrea or ee en oc- 
cupetioaal tralnlns progreo. If it le viewed «s an ovara^l 
educational prograB then Ite aein purpoee le to help 
part ic Ipiants acquire' the saae basic skills taught at 
other acadealc iastitut ions such «s local high schools . 
OnCthe other hand, if vocatlooal education is viewed as 
an occupetioaal irelQlnf prograa then its purpose is to 
help part l<Af^lanCs to acquire specific sj^ills relevant 
to occupetlotis demanded by the labor aarket. 



'The tread of the Federal covernaent been to partially 

support vocetloaal education. In the laet f <fv years 
Federal aoniea have accounted for approximately 9 percent 
of the total amount of aonies spent in vocational education 
This trend la expected to continue. 



I t^n 



If the 'Federal resourcea uaed in vocational educat 
will continue to be llalted, then the scope of the Federal 
policy Hust be focused towards the aost effective vocational 
protraas. where there la evidencd^^f a lesltlaate Federal 
role. These protraas are the occupational specific progr^Qs 
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ProKran> 



5Z 



5Z 



I- N4;^Cioo«l Progra&s 
30Z 



30Z 



for cooed^nadon with ochtr 
vocacl<)n«I aducadon-celacad 
•ysce»$ 

foe prograa iBpr/>veaeQC ^nd ' 
admlalt era c loQ cotc« ^ 
(Pcograa laprovaKctK-' designed Co 
help schools Co* snoochly Move fron 
obsolece programs, (qoc related Co 
labor narkec needs) co'^prograas 
that relace Co labor aarkec 
r eallcies . ) 



for^ research and d 1 s» em ins c 1 on 
(labor M«rkec crend scudle»» 
job forcVnsclng, etc.) 

for perfornance evaluation of 
state prog ra»s 

for exper inent al prograias 



The 'funds for stat« prograas should'ie d istr ibu ^ e^t o the i 
staces based' OQ a foraula using* 

^ Z of aconoaically disadvantaged population 

^ Z of population betu^ea ages 16 and 25^ 
Z of wonen in the population 
Teenage uneaploynent rate should be used as an adjustoent 
factor. 

The States must use ^the^aaoe fornula to redl^str ibut« the 
Fcdera 1 funds . 

' \ . 

All the federal monies oust be used for occuvational specific 
programs relevant .to the local or state labar iarketa. 
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Kv«lustlou crltorl* «u«C' bs »peclfl«d la the law. These 
criteria «uec be relscid to curveot and* projec ted l«bor 
a«£ket neetis ead aust t>e velid end reliable. Mot just 
one factor should be 4ised but a coablnation of scleo t If 1 ca 1 ly' 
weighted factor*. Soae of the criteria to be used should 
Inc lade.> CO St of traintng per p^rtlclpUnt in relatioo to 
natloaal average coat«s, placeaent rate in relation to 
aatlooal placement rate, pl^cecent rate in relation to J o> 
apeolQga, aod pl'aceaent rate la rslation to un(,«Bepi oyaen t 
ratas. (?or aore details refer to appendix B) \ 

1 also recoaaend a r «st ru c tur e of the Vocational ed\ication 
coordination systea, I propos* that at each local level* a 

couAcil should be appointed by the local board of education. 

'■The aeabers of the^councll should be coaposed by local 
representatives fron institutions of vocational education* 
4«'ployat«at And traialni. vocational rehab 11 It at ion » private 
Industry and c o»»un 1 1 y-ba s ed-o r gan Iz at ions . The task of 
the council 1$ to coordinate and det eralne vocational 
education policy at the lojCsl level according to the ^ 

^laborforce needs of the state. 

The chairpersons of the.locfl couh%lls, In addition to 
experts in Job forcastlnf sod eaploysant policy, will 
coapose the ecat e vocat ional educat lo^ -c ouAcl 1 . The State 
council will advise the local councils on state labor 
o^rkel necfds< The state council will also coord'inate the 



the tera local level refers to local labor «arket area as 

defined by the U.S. DeparCneat of L^^bor.^ 
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voc«tion«l «auc4Cloii »cilvlll»4t with other educ«tlonal aad 
ttalDiag protr«a« at th« «c«t« 

la c\jnclu«lon» -if these recoaaendatlons afe £ollovftd» 

th«« lad««d <11 pefOQS* vlll hav r eady CTcest to vocatloQal 

^-^ 

traialQg of hinh gwallty^ which i« realiatic la the llxht 

of the actual or aaticipated oppor tun 1 1 its tot n^intxil 

eoployaeat'l 



•■V, 



Appaadlx K 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION RELATED BILL-97th CONGRESS 



66 FEDERAL AID TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
H.Rv 4974 V OCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

H.k. 5«2« FEDERAL AID TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
S, 9 52 ^ VOCATIOHAL EDUCATION 

S. 2J25 FED ERAL AID TO EDUCATION (VOCATIONAL) 
S. 2599 VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ACT OF ^1^82 
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SUCCESTKD EVALUATIOH CK tTE KlA EXAMPLES 

1) ^ \ ^o*^ training per pTtlclpltnt ^\ ^ ^ 

^ ' ^ HaCloa»l <»verft(e cr«lnlns co«c per p«r c Ic Iplanc j 

C -0 A^«r«(c subjecc C(^' further 

C^O good «nalyslt( 

2) / rl*ce»enc rate \ _ ^ ^ ^ 

INaclonaX Average placeaenc race J 

fwCO bad 

r-0 average subject. to further 

P X) (ood analysts 

3 ) / #of Job op<nln&^ - lof par tic lplant»(placeiienl raieM 

'( loCJot)op«nlnf|i /"^ 

J-1 parfect relationship between prograa 
and job opsnlnKS (progran it suppling 
^ all labor deoanded) 

J«0 ao relationship 

^ subject to further 

analysis 



4) 



Arcj u n f plOYaent ^ ^ / pro^ 
iaa^onal uncap. J jnati 



raa placement \ 
onal placenant j 



th^ greater the U the «ore effective 
the p r ogr aa 



subject to further 
anal y a Is 
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Congressional Research Service 
The Library of Congress 



WjjsftioRtoo DC r0540 



October 29, 1982 



TO . House Elemcatary , Secondary and » ^ 

Vocational Education Subcomaittee 
Attention: Nancy Kober 

FORM . Paul Irwin 

Specialist in Education * 

Education and Public Welfare Division ^ 

SUBJECT : Availability of Data With Regard to Vocational Education 
Prograna At Postsecondary Ipstitut loos 



In response to your request of October 12,^ 1982, on the availability of 
data with regard to vocational education programs at poitiecondary institu- 
tions, we have made, a ouraber of inquiries. In particular, you w«re interested 
in the differentiation of postsecondary financial information according to the 
type of student (postsecondary versus adult) or the type of postsecondary in- 
stitution. As indicated in our telephone conver^sation of, October 27, we found 
that varioufa typea of enrollment and participation data are collected but that 
financial data are generally^not collected with regard to specific types of 
postsecondary vocational programs. These ^inUings confirm the information you 
reported Chat was supplied to you by the Department of Education. 

Section 110(c) of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 requires that at 
least 15 percent of each'State's Federal funds for baaic grantV and prograrn 
improvement and supportive selrvices be used for programs^f s»rvi<;e8, and 
activities for persons who have completed or othetv/ise left high school. 

V 

Specifically, subsection c distinguishea two types of participants: 

(l) persons who have completed or left high acfiool and who are 

enrolled in organized progratna of study for which credit is given 
toward an associate or other degree, but. which programs are not 
designed aa baccalaureate or highes: degree programa; ond 
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(2) pcrsont who have already entered the labdr market, or are 

unemployed, or who have completed or left high achool and who 
» are not described in paragraph (1). ' , 



program regulation* (34 CFR 400.314) identify j^ograna serving the first 

type of participant^ as "postsecohdary programs" and those serving the second 

type as "adult programs." However, the legislation itself does not use these 

terms, and , in general, the regulations do not use this distinction for any 

consequent requirements. In addition, only two types of "eligible recipients" 

are distinguiahed in the legi slat ion— "1 ocal educational agencies" and "post- 

secondary education institirtioas" (section 195(13)). The term "postsecondary 

education institution" is defined as: 

a nonprofit institution. legally authorized to provide postsecon- 
dary education within a State for persons sixteen years of age or 
older, who have graduated from or left elementary or secondary 
school (section 195(12)). * . 

The primary source of statistical data on vocational education is the 
Vocational Education: Data System (VEDS), ajlminiatered by the National Center 
for Education Statistics of the Department of Education. We talked -with 
Mr. Nick Osso of VEDS, searched through the VEDS publication ("The Condition 
jf Vocational Education,") and examined the VEDS questionnaires. We found 
nothing that wctuld necessarily distinguish between the postsecondary and adult 
students ident i f led, in paragraphs ,1 and 2 of section 110(c), and nothing that 
would distinguish fcinancial data between postsecondary and adult programs. 
(However, expenditure data are available for postsecondary and adult programs 
as a whole, for special nteds students , i . e . , handicapped, disadvantaged, and 
limited-English proficiency, for major elements of the vocational education 
legislation, e.g.» work-study programs, cooperative education, consttuct ion; 
and for 'types of instruction, e.g., agriculture, distributive, health.) 
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« Some data are alco collected through the aclministrition of the program 
it»elf. We talked with Dr. leroy Cornelsen and Mr. Kent Bennion of the Office 
of Vocatlon^ll and Adult Education of the Department of Education. They ex- 
plainedj chat data collected througK the operation of the program would not di- 
rectly respond to your information needi. However, they said that State plana 

and annual accountability reports might provide some oL the desired information 

I 

to the extent that States must indi^cate the allocation of federal funds to in- 
dividual fndt Ltut Lons y knowing the identity of the institutions might indicate 
the likelihox)d of whether the funds were used for postsecondary or a^ult pro~ 
grams: They stated that, on request, departmental ataff might be able to sun- 
narize thj^ in format ton related to your request that is contained in the State 
reports. > ' \ 

The National Inatitute of Education undertook a ctjor, 4-year study of 
vocational educatioh, with a finq;.! report issue^ in SeptctJber 1981. We talked 
with Dr. Henry David, director of the study, ana reviewed the various reports 
from the study itself. According to Dr. David, the VEDS data collect ion*reprc- 
sentf the only comprehcnaive source of statiatical infotraation on postsecondary 
vocational programs. He also indicated that postaecondary programs were not 
addressed to any s^igni f ican t ^cgree in 'the Inatitute** iCudy because so little 
research and evaluation has been done on that topic in the past. One of the 
major subcontracts cf the Institute's study did undertake some major data 
collection — the Project on National Vocational Education Rcaourcea, Schoo4 of 
Education, Univeraity olf Lialifornia, Berkeley* The project examined vocational 
program* in aeven large citie»i however, the section in the final report (Sep- 
tember 1981) descVibing postsecondary vocational education is relatively ahort 

out of 402 pages) and does not describe cxpcnditurej^ wi th regard to the 
type* of ftudents {postsecondary or adult) in these institutiona, nor did the 
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report provide Separate expenditure data for postsecondary and adult mstitu- 
tions^ 

We also searched various evaluation reports and related ma.terial8 on 
vocational <ducaCion published by the Department of Education and private 
organizations, none of these provided data on vocational expenditures on the 
typ^s of postsecondary students or types of postsecondary institutions that 
you requested. 

We hope you will find 'this information hebpful; if clarification is 
needed, please feel free to contact us. * 




